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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
TO THE LOIRE. 
I. 
River of the golden sands, 
River of the sunny lands, 
How blithe thy roiling waves advance, 
The life-streams of thy glorious France ! 
The pilgrim, wandering near thy tide, 
Forgets his toil those banks beside, 
While checkered fancies, proud and vast, 
Fling o’er his soul the mighty Past. 
Versez moi vite, et bien, a boire, 
Here’s to thy health, thou lovely Loire! 


II. 

Not thine the lot, in silent vale, 

Unseen, to kiss the osiers pale— 

Through pool, or waste, or fen, to pass 

By stagnant lake, or lone morass. 

Springs forth thy source in earliest birth, 

To deck with gifts the grateful earth ; 

Bears onward still the richest stores, 

And casts broad harvests on thy shores. 
Versez moi vite, et. bien, etc. 


1uI. 

Yet is thy temper sooth to tell, 

Like thine own land own lov’st so well, 

And change comes o’er thy beaming smile, 

Inconstant as a maiden’s wile ; 

While all seems tranquil on thy face, 

Sweeps o’er the plain thy sudden race, 

And wide thy boiling surges roll 

O’er homestead lone and fenceless knoll. 
Versez moi vite, etc. , 


IV. 
The poplar, thy true vassal, sees 
The angry torrent’s frenzied hour, 
And, bending low before the breeze, 
Does homage to unquestioned power. 
No change of dynasties is here— 
Loire’s gleaming sword is always near ; 
Crowns may be lost, and states o’erthrown, 
Yet Loire for ever holds her own. 
Versez moi vite, etc. 


v. 

Far on the dim horizon’s line 

Thy golden — fair Orleans, shine ; 

With glories laden, as with years, 

Thy giant minster’s form appears ; 

While still by Loiret’s filial stream 

St. Mesmin’s humbler lilies gleam, 

And pious Clovis smiles above 

O’er broad lands given for churches’ love. 
Versez moi vite, etc. 


vI. 
Pass onwards, towards still distant Blois ; 
Dream of Beaugency and Dunois ; 
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Breathe not too long St. Clery’s air, 
Nor seek the grave of “ Maitre Pierre.” 


‘Let Menars, with its bowers, beguile ; 


Let. Pompadour’s ambitious smile, 

Which royal love paid dear to buy, 

Dwell on the pilgrim’s memory. 
Versez moi vite, etc. 


Vil. 


Pause not where frowns yon darkling pile, 

As though it shunned the sunbeam’s sinile. 

Deserted Blois! thy vanes of yore 

Aloft the royal lilies bore ; 

Yet lurked thy gloomy towers beneath 

Treason and murder, blood and death, 

When Henry steeped his soul in crime, 

And Catharine sought to master Time. 
Versez moi vite etc. 


Vill. 


The bright stars shine upon thy shore, 
River, as they were wont before; 
Still flow thy waves in eddies deep, 
Where noble Guise was doomed to sleep. 
The dark astrologer, unshriven, 
With Catharine, waits the doom of heaven; 
Victims and kings alike are past 
To their dread trial at the last. 

Versez moi vite, ete. 


po 
Come, let us wander far away, 
While shadows robe declining day: 
O’er wooded plains and forests deep, 
Where royal Chambord’s turrets sleep; 
The sculptured lily fresh and fair,* 
Symbol of sovereign power, is there— 


“| No longer prostrate on the earth, 


But blooming in a second birth. ’ 
A Versez moi vite, etc. 


x. ° 

Say, mighty river, is the sword 
For ever sheathed for Chambord’s lord ? 
France’s pure lily seems a sham, 
Unsheltered by the oriflambe. 
Silence and solitude reign there, 
And point to Henri’s vacant chair; 
Sad is the lot, and deep the trance, 
Of those who love the son of France. 

Versez moi vite, etc. 


xI. 
Through tufted heights and woodlands green, 
Fair Chaumont's donjon lowers between. 
Time was when warriors kept this prize— 
Time was ’ twas given for woman’s eyes ; 
Time is, and those embattled towers 
By woman’s hand are crowned with flowers ; 


* Torn down in the Revolution; since replaced. 
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Through moss-grown walls the woodbines creep, 
And roses kiss the hoary keep. 
Versez moi vite, etc. 


XII. 

Now seek we good St. Hubert’s cell, 

Where Amboise boasts her citadel ; 

Fortress and prison, pride and shame, 

That makes, yet mars, a nation’s fame ; 

Of old, dark records tell of cost 

Of life, and lands and freedom lost ; 

And now, the Arab chieftain’s fate, 

And France’s honor, saved too late! 
Versez moi vite, etc. 


XIII. 
Joy to thee, noble river, joy! 
No slothful brooks thy course alloy ; 
Swiftly by curtained Azy’s keep,* 
Indre pours for thee her currents deep. 
Sweeps on her course the winding Vienne, 
Where Domremy sought regal ken, 
And Chinon’s leafy honors wave 
‘ O’er brave de Molay’s knightly grave. 
Versez moi vite, etc. 


XIV. 
Sweet are thy amorous precincts, Cher ! 
Spangled with flowers thy meadows are ; 
Fair as of old thy tangled woods, 
And clear and deep thy gushing floods. 
Yon stately pile is fresh and gay, 
As time had cast his scythe away ; 
. Since unchaste Dian drew her bow, 
With hound and horn at Chenonceaux. 
Versez moi vite, ete. 


xv. 
When from the south the morning gales 
Blow freshly on the swelling sails, 
A thousand vessels stem thy tide, 
Or ’mid thy willowed islets glide. 
While plodding still with ceaseless tramp, 
The boatman plies his heavy cramp ; 
In vain the shoals arrest his toil— 
In vain the surging eddies boil. 
Versez moi vite, etc. 


XVl. 

Close fettered now, in caverns deep, 

Thy evil spirit lurks asleep : 

So ebbs the wave in manhood’s breast, 

And burning passion sinks to rest. 

When day’s fair breeze and light are gone, 

And the moon rises still and lone, 

Down drops the sails by sheltered strand, 

And the tir’d helmsman leaps to land. 
Versez moi vite, etc. 


XVII. 

Farewell, thou loved and loving stream ! 
The mist o’ercasts the pilgrim’s dream ; 
Strange portents gleam upon the sky, 
Thunders a nation’s gathering cry. 


* Azy le Rideau. 
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The sound of many waters pours 

Wild echoes on thy startled shores ; 

Say, who shall bid’ the tempest cease, 

And give to France an empire’s peace ? 
Versez moi vite, etc. 





A FIRST SORROW. 


ArisE! this day shall shine 
For ever more, 

To thee a star divine 
On Time’s dark shore. 


Till now thy soul has been 
All glad and gay: 

Bid it awake, and look 
At grief to-day ! 


No shade has come between 
Thee and the sun ; 

Like some long childish dream 
Thy life has run: 


But now, the stream has reached 
A dark deep sea. 

And sorrow, dim and crowned, 
Is waiting thee. 


Each of God’s soldiers bear 
A sword divine : 

Strech out thy trembling hands 
To-day for thine! 


To each anointed Priest 
God’s summons came ; 
Oh, soul, he speaks to-day 

And calls thy name. 


Then, with slow reverent step, 
And beating heart, 

From out thy joyous day, 
Thou must depart. 


And, leaving all behind 
Come forth, alone, 

To join the chosen band 
‘Around the throne. 


Raise up thine eyes—be strong, 
or cast away 
The crown, that God has given 
Thy soul to-day ! 
Household Words. 





Brack Livery Srocxines.—In Southey’s 
Letters from Spain and Portugal, London, 1808, 
p- 199: 

“A Duke of Medina Celi formerly murdered 
a man, and as the court would not, or could not, 
execute so powerful a noble, they obliged their 
pages to wear black stockings, and always to 
have a gallows standing before their palace door. 
The late king permitted them to remove the 
gallows, but the black stockings still remain a 
singular badge of ignominy.” 

Can any of the English families whose liveries 
have black stockings be traced to a similar ori- 





gin ?—Notes and Queries. 











MOTHER AND 
From Household Words. 
MOTHER AND STEP-MOTHER. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ WELL, after all, I suppose it is not very 
much to be wondered at! Your disconsolate 
widowers are always the first to take comfort. 
Poor dear Ann! not dead two years till Sep- 
tember, and Edward married again. The 
doctors ought to be ashamed of themselves, 
putting it into one’s head that he was going 
into a decline. Iam sure I couldn’t rest day 
or night for thinking of him.” 

“T congratulate you on the relief this news 
must be to you, Fanny. Thomson says your 
brother is looking better than he ever did in 
his life; and he tells me his wife is a decided 
beauty.” : 

“T cannot help thinking that he might have 

iven us warning of his intentions earlier. It 
Robe so awkward to know nothing of one’s 
own brother’s affairs. I talked so much 
about his grief that I shall get finely laughed 
at when he comes home with a young wife.” 

“You must endure with your usual pa- 
tience, Fanny. I do not think he has used us 
particularly well; but it seems she was furious 
for him, and when a beauty of eighteen falls 
violently in love with a man of six-and-thirty, 
it must be allowed that it is sufficient to turn 
his head.” : 

“ O! you men always attach so much impor- 
tance to youth. For my part, I should have 
thought Edward would have had too much 
sense to be caught by a miss in her teens; be- 
sides, what can such a girl know about the 
management of children.” 

“IT suppose she cannot know very much at 
present; but that comes by instinct. I do not 
think she is likely to make the worse step- 
mother because she is young; and. Frank is 
such a pretty child that the danger will be of 
her spoiling him.” 

“ Q, it will be well enough till she has chil- 
dren of her own. Poor little Frank’s good 
looks will not do him much service then; and 
you may take my word for it, Wilton, that it 
was a bad day for the poor child when his 
father first saw this Helen Macdonald.” 

Sir Edward Irwin, the subject of the fore- 
going téte-’-téte, was a baronet descended 
from a respectable family, and possessed of 
very considerable estates in the North of Eng- 
land. He had married, early in life, a lady 
of a sweet and amiable temper, and, eschewing 
fashionable gayeties, had found his happiness 
in domestic enjoyment, and in literary and 
scientific pursuits. The premature death of 
his wife startled him from the even tenor of 
his life. It was the first sorrow that had be- 
fallen him, and he was overwhelmed by it. 
His wife had been so constantly his compan- 
ion; she had met all his requirements with a 
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sympathy so ready and so intelligent; that he 
felt as though the dearer half of his soul were 
taken away, and as if it were impossible for 
the other half to linger behind. The caresses 
and necessities of his son, a child of some three 
years old, were powerless to rouse him. He 
was unhappy in having nothing to force him 
from his sorrow. His ample means, his obse- 
quious retainers, his anxious friends—all min- 
istered to it. Toil, the hard but sweet necessi-" 
ty of the sorrowing multitude, brought no aid 
to him: he nursed his woe and fed it, till his 
bodily strength gave way. Friends interfered ; 
doctors were consulted; his affection for his 
child was appealed to; and he submitted pas- 
sively to be sent to Italy, that change of scene 
and change of climate might be tried. He 
went without hope—without desire of recov- 
ery. Italy or England—what mattered it to 
him? The world was one graveyard, with 
one barren mound of earth, by which his 
heart sat and wept. So he said, and so he 
thought. 

He took his child with him; for, though in 
his saddened mood the sight of the pretty boy 
only served to whet his sorrow, he clung to 
him as all that remained of her he had lost; 
and watched over him with a nervous solici- 
tude grevious to behold. The contrast be- 
tween the healthy child and the sorrow-strick- 
en father could hardly fail to strike the most 
careless observer; it very quickly awakened 
the attention of Mrs. and Miss Macdonald, who 
happened to occupy an adjoining palazzo in 
Florence, whither Sir Edward hod betaken 
himself by the direction of his physicians. 
The simple story of his bereavement roused 
the interest of both ladies—an interest which, 
in the younger, quickly assumed the character 
of passion. 

oung, beautiful, and undisciplined, Helen 
Macdonald revelled in wild notions of: an all- 
consuming and imperious love. Her ardent 
temperament had been exaggerated by the 
loose morality of the unprincipled South, and 
she easily accepted the handsome stranger as 
the incarnation of an ideal, which already at 
eighteen she had despaired of meeting. Sir 
Edward’s sunken eye and wan cheeks, his tall, 
worn person, and his rare and sorrowful smile, 
moved her, as the perfection of health and 
manly vigor might hens failed to move her. 
What was not the love worth which could set 
such a mark on the bereaved one? She sym- 
pathized with, she admired his sorrow; and to 
soften it, to pour balm into the wound which 
he loved to keep open, became the ambition— 
the object of her life. 

Occasion is rarely wanting to those who 
heartily seek it. In the present instance the 
child naturally opened the way to the father. 
The little boy’s heart was easily won by the 
smiles and caresses of the beautiful stranger, 
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who spoke to him in the language of his moth- 
er, and folded him in her arms almost as ten- 
derly. The name of Helen Macdonald was 
constantly on his lips, until it became familiar 
and grateful to his father’s ears. Courtesy 

uired that Sir Edward should rouse him- 
self to show some sense of the kindness lavish- 
ed on his child. The first step taken, the rest 
followed naturally. Secure in his grief, Sir 
Edward submitted to the attentions of his 
neighbor. Her profound admiration, her sym- 
pathy unuttered, but spoken in every look, in 
every gesture, were a flattery which he ac- 
cepted without suspicion. The meeting with 
her became the event of the day, until the 
sweet pale image of his lost love passed from 
his mind like breath from the face of a mirror, 
and the living passionate Helen reigned su- 
preme. One bitter struggle he endured— 
one sickening attempt to return to his past 
state of feeling; but the flesh overcame the 
spirit, and with a sigh, half of sorrow at his 
instability, half of relief, he yielded himself 
to the intoxicating rapture of his new pas- 
sion. 

Helen was so very beautiful; so tender, yet 
withal so jealous, so imperious, that she kin- 
dled for a time his more placid temper into a 
semblance. of her own. She was his tyrant 
and his slave; but in all her moods, so full of 
witchery, that she left him no time for back- 
ward thought, but filled him heart and soul 
with her own image. ‘ 

No obstacles stood in the way of their union 
except such imaginary difficulties as the rest- 
less fancy of Helen created. Her mother, who 
in many respects resembled her daughter, was 
still in the meridian of her beauty, and was 
not ill-pleased to be relieved of a child whom 
she could not govern, and who had become a 
rival, and to have her creditably established as 
the wife of one of the oldest baronets in Eng- 
land. Sir Edward, on his side, had no near 
relations but his sister, and he had been so lit- 
tle in the habit of consulting her, that it was 
only on the eve of his marriage that he wrote 
to her. And the same letter which announc- 
ed to her his complete recovery and ap- 
proaching marriage, informed her of his in- 
tention of bringing his wife immediately to 
England. 


CHAPTER Il. 


In spite of the dissatisfaction which Mrs. 
Wilton Brook had expressed at her brother's 
marriage, she was by no means deficient in 
anxiety to see her new sister-in-law, and she 
appreciated her brother’s position too highly 
not to be anxious to ingratiate herself with a 
wife who she felt would exercise a strong in- 
fluence over him. She accordingly dressed 
her pretty person in the most approved fash- 
ion, and prepared her lips for smiles and com- 
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nese as she drove to visit the bride at 
ivart’s Hotel. 

If her prejudice had been stronger than it 
was, it must have yielded to the grace and 
beauty of the stranger. Mrs. Brook, too, 
could not but be struck by the improvement 
in her brother’s appearance, and she was 
grateful to her who had effected it; for, 
though a worldly woman, she was not defi- 
cient in natural affection. Sir Edward was 
her only brother, the head of her family, and 
she almost forgot poor Ann when she ‘ gazed 
on his renovated form, and saw the tender 
pride with which he watched the move- 
ments and listened to the words of his young 
wife. 

The appearance of the child awoke the 
train of old recollections in the mind of his 
aunt, and when she had admired his growth 
and caressed his fair long hair, she could not 
refrain from whispering to his father : 

“ How like poor Ann!” 

Lady Irwin caught the whisper; her lip 
quivered, and the color deepened in her 
cheek; she drew the child closer within the 
circle of her arm, and said softly—*“I think 
him so like Edward.” 

“ So he is,” returned Mrs. Brook. “He is 
like Edward about the nose and mouth; but 
he has his mother’s eyes.” 

It did not please Lady Irwin that the child’s 
eyes were so large and tender. 

“ They are very beautiful,” she said, with an 
anxious, half fearful look at her husband; but 
there was no sorrowful recollection in his 
countenance—nothing but present love and 
happiness. 

“ You can form no idea, Fanny, of what a 
mother Frank has in this dear little sister I 
have brought you. I cannot understand it, 
such a child as she is. Well might the poet 
say 

OidTeKvdv Tw¢ Mav yovatkeiov yevog.”* 


“ What! you hav’nt cured him yet of his 
abominable habit of quoting what nobody can 
understand, Helen ?” 

“OQ no! I don’t wish to do it, either. You 
will laugh at us, I dare say, when I tell = 
that he is to give me regular lessons when 
we get home. i know a little Latin already, 
but not enough to be of any use. We have 
arranged our occupations for the winter. Ed- 
ward’s wife ought not to be a smatterer, you 
know.” 

“ But I hope you are not going to let him 
bury you and himself down at Swallowfield. 
It was bad enough before, but to hide you 
in the country would be a crying scandal in- 
deed.” 

“ Q, we have not the smallest intention of 


* The love of children is a woman’s instinct. 
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doing anything of the kind—have we, Ed- 
ward? Do not alarm yourself, dear Mrs. 
Brook, I ain quite as fond of society as you 
can desire.” ; 

“ Well, that’s some comfort. I only hope 
and trust that you do not intend to lay your- 
self out for a literary lady; that will do some 
twenty years hence; at present it would be a 
positive sacrifice. I am not sorry that you are 
only passing through town now; it would not 
have done to take off the gloss of your debit 
by appearing at the end of the season.” 

“Q no! that would be an improvidence in- 
deed,” returned Helen, laughing. “I have’nt 
tired Edward out yet, and we intend to live 
demurely and properly this winter, that I may 
come out span new with country cheeks next 
spring. We axe going home to-morrow. It 
sounds so strange to talk of going home to a 
place one has never seen, but I almost seem 
to know it, I have made Edward tell me so 
much about it, from the lime avenue by 
the river side to the old oak cabinet in his 
study. I shall soon know the ways of the 
house, and then I hope you will come and see 
us.” 

“That’s a very civil speech of yours, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Brook, in high good humor; 
“and you may trust to my discretion not to 
break in upon you too soon. But what do you 
say to leaving me the boy for the present? I 
will take great care of him, and my girls will 
be nice playmates for him.” 

This invitation was declined with thanks, 
but with a haste which showed that neither 
Sir Edward nor his wife were inclined to fore- 
go the pleasure each derived from the pre- 
sence of the child. Perhaps Mrs. Brook had 
given the invitation to test the real state of her 
sister-in-law’s feelings towards her little ne- 
phew; certainly she did not seem displeased 
that it was not accepted, and took her leave, 
enraptured with the bride, and perfectly re- 
conciled to her brother. 


CHAPTER III. 


A Few weeks saw Sir Edward Irwin and 
his lady established for the winter in their 
handsome country mansion. When the plea- 
sant task of showing his estates to his wife 
was over, and the excitement of returning in 
joy to the home which he had left in sorrow 
and weakness, had subsided, Sir Edward re- 
sumed his old but long interrupted pursuits ; 
and his wife, true to her intention, entered 
on a course of study which should enable her 
to share them. Nor did her energies flag 
after a few weeks of strenuous exertion; her 
mind, vigorous and inquiring, demanded a 
pursuit which called its powers into action, 
and her proud spirit rose with the difficulties 
which presented themselves. Her husband 
smiled at her eagerness, and was delighted 
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at her intelligence; so that the hours he 
agues in assisting her in the severe studies 
she undertook, were the pleasantest of his 
day. 

‘And Lady.Irwin was happy. Her husband 
had no thought beyond her, the boy throve 
and loved her; but yet her happiness was - 
not perfect. Mere passion never brings hap- 
piness; it is of the earth, earthy, and bears 
the elements of corruption in itself. The love 
that does not come from Heaven, that does 
not look to Heaven for its perfection, cannot 
raise, cannot purify the heart — it is a restless 
wind that stirs the troubled soul, and will not 
let it be at peace — it is unquiet and ingenious 
as self-torture. So it was with Helen Irwin ; 
between her and her happiness came a shadow, 
the phantom of one who had ceased to be. 

The picture of the first Lady Irwin hung in 
the drawing-room, and she would sit and gaze 
at it until the canvas seemed to glow, and the 
sweet thoughtful face to live, smiling down 
upon her in secure triumph. She tortured 
herself by imagining the tenderness with which 
those large gray eyes had hung upon her hus- 
band, the loving words which those lips had 
uttered. If at any time his eyes dwelt on the 

icture, or if he involuntarily compared the 
eatures of his son with it, she could hardl 
control her impatience ; and she would eae | 
from the boy in the midst of his caresses, if the 
resemblance he bore to his mother happened 
to’ strike her. 

So time passed till a little girl was born to 
her, and the disquiet of her soul was hushed 
for a while ; the infant stole the trouble from 
its mother’s heart, and wakened in her bosom 
strange yearnings for something better and 
purer than she had yet known. The great 
mystery of that new life, made so dear by 
suffering, and still so dependent on her, stir- 
red her to meditation on the,great mystery of 
our being — the weakness incidental to her 
condition, while it humbled her pride, softened 
her heart to receive with meekness the only 
doctrine that can explain it. But in a few 
months the frail infant sickened and died. No 
tear wetted the mother’s cheek, she endured 
in silence the affliction to which she would not 
submit, impiously arraigning the Hand that 
sent it; and the vague conception of religious 
truth which she had begun to entertain van- 
ished, and darkness closed in upon her soul. 

She had her child buried in a quiet corner 
of the churchyard, away from the vault where 
Lady Irwin lay, and thither she would wander 
at lonely hours, and sit on the little mound 
with dry eyes and an angry heart. The hare- 
bells that grew spontaneously about it she 

lucked and bore away, but she hung no gar- 
ands on the stone and planted no flowers over 
the place of her infant’s rest. 

er studies, which she had rather neglected 
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during the little one’s life, she now resumed 
with increased ardor, seeking distraction for 
her aching heart in mental exércise. Her hus- 
band, aware that all was not as it should be, 
though far from apprehending the true nature 
of the grief of which she never spoke, wil- 
lingly lent her his aid, hoping that the pursuits 
which yielded him such satisfaction would act 
with medicinal virtue upon her. Her mind 
thus acquired strength, but her heart did not 
keep pace with its progress ; the circle of her 
affections narrowed, no interchange of friendly 
sympathies with her equals drew her from 
herself, no tender acts of personal charity to 
the poor about her softened her sorrow. She 
became cold and stately, and proud of her se- 
cret grief unprofaned by common pity and 
unlike that of any other. 

A young woman in the village, who had been 
married shortly after Lady Irwin’s arrival at 
Swallowfield, lost her baby soon after the 
death of Helen’s daughter. She was a simple 
creature, and the afiliction lay sore upon her, 
for her husband was often rough, sometimes 
unkind to her; and, being from a distant part 
of the country, she had few friends in the vil- 
lage. Many a summer evening did she spend 
in the churchyard, and many a tasteful garland 
of wild flowers did she weave to dress her 
baby’s grave. More than once Lady Irwin 
passed her in the gloaming, but her heart never 
softened with a feeling of kindred sorrow; 
she rather despised the grief which could find 
relief in such childish demonstrations, and the 

r woman — with the one thing that loved 
i laid in the dust, with clothes barely suffi- 
cient to cover her, and a cold hearth at home 
— was richer and happier than the beautiful 
lady whose costly robes brushed her as she 
passed ; for, in the depth of her desolation, she 
could look to One, who had promised to bear 
her sorrow, in thé light of whose presence she 
might hope to be reunited to her darling. 

The world, as it is called, occupied a due 
share of Lady Irwin’s time and attention: her 
tastes inclined her to magnificence, her beauty 
and her talents to display, while her husband’s 
fortune justified her in assuming a leading po- 
sition in society. No parties were more bril- 
liant, no dinners better appointed than hers. 
Science, literature, and art were duly honored 
at her house : her husband was an accomplished 
conversationalist, and she herself possessed the 
rarer virtue of being an excellent listener. 
Thus her house was the resort of men of the 
highest intellectual attainments in town ; and 
ye at at Swallowfield she was rarely without 
visitors whose names were known and hon- 


But though Lady Irwin had many admirers 
she had no friends ; she asked no sympathy, 
and had none to give — none, at least, for the 
sorrows and joys of daily life — she was self- 
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contained. Ina man sucha character is hard 
and sad — how much harder, how much sad- 
der in a woman, whose vocation it is to tem- 
per the stern realities of life, who, to be strong, 
must have some touch of weakness; who, if by 
too easy credulity, she opened the way to sin 
and death, should also point the road to life by 
faith perfected in the sense of her infirmity. 

Aware of the violence of her passions, and 
falsely believing that unsubdued vigor of 
natural instinct was a proof of greatness of 
character, there was nothing of which Lady 
Irwin stood in such dread as the compassion 
of people of atamer temperament. She there- 
fore learnt, not indeed to govern her feelings, 
but to repress all outward manifestation of them, 
and to hide the tumult of her bosom under a 
cold and stately bearing. She became silent 
and inclined to solitude, or to the dangerous 
intimacy of Agnese, a waiting-woman who had 
followed her from Italy, and to whom more 
than to any other creature she was in the habit 
of unveiling her emotions. 

It seems to be an imperative law of our na- 
ture that the heart should unburthen itself to 
some one. When he whom we trust is indeed 
a friend, faithful in counsel and strong in com- 
fort, obedience to this law is the sweetest solace 
of our earthly pilgrimage ; but when we hide 
the ugly portions of our character from those 
who love us, and expose them only to those of 
whose judgment we stand in no awe, who, our 
inferiors in intellect and station, pander to our 
passions and foster our evil tendencies, there is 
no perverted blessing which may be turned to 
more deadly account. 

Agnese Pistorella was the natural daughter 
of a Venetian nobleman, who had been assassi- 
nated by her mother in a fit of jealous despair. 
Having accomplished her crime, the mur- 
deress was overwhelmed with remorse, and, 
far from attempting to make her escape, her- 
self sent to summon the officers of justice, and 
lay with her loosened hair falling like a pall 
over her victim till they arrived. Her youth, 
her beauty, and the violonce of her passions, 
drew much attention to her case, but she was 
executed — submitting to her fate with the 
constancy of one who knew it to be the natural 
consequence of her deed, the comperisation due 
to the manes of her lover. The child she left 
was completely abandoned by its father’s 
friends, and became dependent on its maternal 
grandmother — a woman of infamous charac- 
ter. Taking advantage of the interest excited 
by her daughter, this woman made a loathsome 
traffic by exhibiting her child; but curiosit 
soon died away—the sooner, as the pence | 
mother thought, that the girl inherited the 
swarthy countenance and beetling brows of her 
father. Nursed early and often with the ter- 
rible story of her parents, and tutored to as- 





sume a look of melancholy, Agnese gradually 
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acquired that low cunning with which Nature 
arms the oppressed, passing from infancy to 
womanhood subject to the caprices of the 
abandoned old woman who, éven in her dotage, 
meditated crime. 

A deep-lying love for her mother was the 
poetry of Agnese’s life; whatever was sweet 
or soft in her memories gathered round the 
image of the beautiful, sumptuously-apparel- 
led woman dwelling in luxurious chambers, 
who had fondled and caressed her ; of those 
sunny, far-off times she had a vague recollec- 
tion, but well did she remember the last time 
her mother’s arms were folded about her— 
well did she remember the bare dungeon walls, 
the darkness, the bloodshot eyes, the pale, hag- 
gard cheeks, and the long, lingering kiss of the 
white, tremulous lips. 

On her grandmother’s death she was forced 
to seek the means of living, and accident placed 
her in the family of Mrs. Macdonald, where 
she filled one of the lowest grades in the house- 
hold. Here her haughty silence, while it 
made her unpopular among the servants, but 
excited the interest of Helen, who, in the lone- 
liness of spirit engendered by the absence of 
confidence between herself and her mother, 
readily turned her thoughts to the outcast, and 
made it her earnest request that the girl might 
be given to her as her special attendant — a 
request which her mother, ever careless of her 
‘true interests, and blamably lax where her dis- 
cipline should have been the strictest, never 
thought of denying her. The kindness thus 
unexpectedly shown to her, Agnese repaid 
with blind devotion. To Helen, in the dark 
twilight of a winter night, she told the story 
of her parents, lingering with fond minuteness 
over all the details with which her memory 
was stored. It was a story Helen well loved 
to hear: she never pointed out the heinous sin, 
and how the last evil was the fruit of the first, 
— neither for herself nor for the poor orphan 
did she read this lesson. 

Through Helen’s courtship, Agnese had 
watched, with jealous care, for the smallest sign 
of faithlessness in Sir Edward, resolved, if need 
were, to prove her devotion to her mistress by 
sacrificing herself to avenge her ; but tho need 
did not arise. He had loved before — dearly 
loved, it was said; but she and Helen were 
both persuaded that true passion was now, for 
the first time, awakened in his bosom. Whien 
they were married, and Sir Fdward gradually 
relapsed into his old habits, the ascendency 
which his wife exercised over him left no room 
for jealousy, however much she might fret at 
the evenness and placidity of his temper. 

How mutually injurious these two women 
were, may easily be conjectured. Neither acted 
as corrective to the other ; but each strength- 
ened and confirmed the other’s evil tendencies. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


LittLez Frank Irwin would have been sadly 
starved for affection and sympathy, if he had 
been entirely dependent for both on his step- 
mother ; for, though at times she oppressed 
him with her caresses, and indulged him even 
beyond what was wholesome for him, she grew 
so capricious in her treatment of him, after the 
death of her infant, that his naturally sweet 
and trustful temper must have been injured. 
But when they were in the country, which was 
generally for nine months in the year, Frank 
founda playfellow and friend in the little daugh- 
ter of the clergyman, a blue-eyed child, some- 
thing less than a year his junior. 

The rectory was not a quarter of a mile from 
the gates of Sir Edward’s park ; and Mr. Birk- 
by, the rector, was a distant relative of the Ir- 
wins ; so the intimacy of the children was 
quite natural ; and whenever his mamma was 
busy — whenever Agnese was cross — when- 
ever, in short, anything happened to disquiet 
him at home — away ran little Frank, to forget 
his trouble in the company of Kitty Birk- 
by ; and many a sunny afternoon did they sit 
together, under the large apple-tree, in the 
orchard, or in the shadow of the old cedar, 
making daisy garlands, and mingling their 
hearts in innocent prattle. 

Frank was a great hero to Kitty. Frank 
went to London and to all kinds of places with 
long names, which he knew quite well, and 
could repeat as easily as she could repeat the 
names of the field and hedge flowers. Frank 
went to the theatres, where he saw all sorts of 
wonderful things, which he described to her 
with indefatigable patience. There was not 
a marvellous feat of harlequin that she was not 
familiar with ; and she even dreamt of the 
fairy —in pink, with silver wings — who always 
came down in a chariot, drawn by peacocks, 
just in time to save the prince and princess 
from the deep-laid plots of the cruel ogre with 
green hair, a bulbous nose, and a caverno 
mouth, who had announced it to be his intén- 
tion to dine off the prince, and promote the lit- 
tle trembling princess to the honor of Mrs. 
Ogress. O, with what eloquence did he de- 
scribe, to the round-eyed, eager auditress, the 
final scene of the drama, when the fairy, hav- 
ing made the prince and princess happy, and 
consigned their wicked aunts and uncles to 
well-merited punishment, ascended out of 
mortal ken, seated on a many-colored cloud, 
which seemed heavily charged with electricity, 
—a mode of travelling highly unpleasant to 
any one but a fairy, but which, of course, af- 
forded her unalloyed delight, as she took care 
to communicate to the prince and princess that 
they must expect nothing further from her: 
it being her intention to retire into private life, 
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among the stars, where she (very rationally, 
as the world goes), did not wish to be dis- 
turbed. 

By the time he had related the story six or 
seven times to Kitty, Frank became so enam- 
ored of it, that he conceived the bold idea of 
acting it: he was to be the prince, Kitty the 
princess, and Sara, her nurse, a particularly 
solid young woman, the fairy; the other 
dramatis persone might be imagined. 

Kitty took very kindly to being the princess: 
she stuck a flower in her hair; sat herself 
down on a bank, and pretended it was a 
throne ; but when Frank tried to induce her 
to personate the agony of the princess when 
her lover was torn away from her by the sav- 
age ogre, here represented by a crabbed old 
tree, he was almost discomfited. Very much 
urged, Kitty rushed fiercely up to the tree, 
and beating its knotty stem with her chubby 
hands, cried, “ Naughty ogre, take away my 
prince !” It was in vain that Frank explained 
the truculent nature of the ogre, and the timid 
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see to interest them in a little creature neither 
remarkable for beauty, nor distinguished for 
intelligence ; and Kitty, for her part, had an 
instinctive dread of Lady Irwin; she was 
almost completely silent in her presence, and 
approached her only with effort and unwilling- © 
ness. 

But if her instinct led her to avoid Lady 
Irwin, it operated yet more strongly in the 
case of Agnese. The child absolutely trem- 
bled if Agnese touched her; and once, when 
he insisted on kissing her, she was almost con- 
vulsed with terror. Agnese, as may be imag- 
ined, was not slow to repay dislike with dislike. 
She chose to-believe, that, being the child of 
an ecclesiastic, Kitty was peculiarly under the 
ban of Heaven; for, though destitute of any- 
thing like true religion, she clung with pertin- 
acity to the superstitions which she had been 
taught in childhood, and especially delighted 
to believe that the marriage of a priest was a 
sacrilegious thing, and that, therefore, little 
Kitty was nothing but a foredoomed child of 

tan. 


character of the princess. This, however, was | Sa 


nothing in comparison to the trouble he had 
with Sara, who was always deeply engaged in 
reading a dilapidated copy of the Old English 
Baron, in devouring sour apples, or darning 
stockings, when she was required to make her 
graceful descent upon earth. 

But there were other things which Frank 
delighted to impart to Kitty: the grand mys- 
tery of hic, hac, hoc, in which he was, at an 
early age indoctrinated; yet Kitty was no 

rodigy, at five years old she hardly knew her 
etters ; and if any one had told her that the 
earth was like an orange, flattened at the poles, 
she would have opened her blue eyes in most 

rofound astonishment. Like Frank, she had 
ost her mother in her infancy, and was in 
great measure dependent on a maiden sister 
of her father, who resided with him, and who 
loved her dearly. But Miss Selina Birkby 
was now in the winter of her days, and having 
spent the prime of her life in the dreary state 
called, in derision, single blessedness, she knew 
no more of the rearing and training of children 
than a day-laborer, accustomed to no sort of 
horticulture but the sowing of turnips, might 
be supposed to know of the rearing of delicate 
exotics. 

Kitty, nevertheless, had a most charming 
little countenance, which changed from smiles 
to tears with the rapidity of an April day. She 
was a great favorite with Sir Edward Irwin, 
who liked to take her on his knee, and to play 
with her soft curls; but she never pleased 
Lady Irwin—perhaps because the sight of her 
wakened the memories of her own lost little 

a eos from the increasing jealousy of 
er disposition, which nothing seemed too 
small, nothing too innocent, to excite. She 
wondered what Sir Edward and Frank could 





CHAPTER V. 


FRANK was just nine years old, and in the 
middle of the veritable history of Pyramus 
and Thisbe, which he read with Mr. Birkby 
and duly performed with Kitty, when Lady 
Irwin again became a mother, the mother of a 
son of singular promise and beauty. Her 
heart swelled with joyful pride, but it seemed 
asif happiness for her was never to be without 
alloy. A conversation which she overheard 
between the nurse and Agnese completely 
damped her pleasure, and awakened discon- 
tented thoughts in her . 

They were speaking of the child, admiring 
his beauty, and commenting on the joy of his 


nts. 

“Ah!” cried the old nurse, “ Sir Edward’s 
well pleased enough now; but Lord love ye, 
if you'd seen the fuss there was when Master 
Frank was born—he worn’t nothing to com- 

re to this here lamb, but then he was the 
eir—Lord, the ringing of bells and the driv- 
ing up of carriages! I made nigh twenty 
pound at the christening—and all the village 
was invited to dine; there was an ox roasted 
whole—and, as to the ale, it was quite a sin 
to see it flowing about everywhere like wa- 
ter.” 

Nothing could exceed the tenderness of Sir 
Edward ; he could not have shown more joy 
at the birth of his eldest son; the inquiries 
were numerous, the christening splendid ; but 
the old nurse’s words rankled in Lady Irwin’s 


heart. She still loved Frank, but she could 
not at all times bear to see him caress his half- 
brother, though, if he showed the least in 
difference, she tortured herself by think 
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ing how much the child’s fate depended on 
his affection. As soon as the began 
to take notice, he showed a very decided 
affection for Frank; there was only one per- 
son whom he preferred, and that person was 
Kitty Birkby. 

With all her passionate affection, Lady Ir- 
win wanted the art to accommodate herself to 
the weaknesses of a little child; she could not 
talk the fond nonsense which the ordinary 
mother makes the vehicle of her tenderness, 
and by which she wakes the dimples in her in- 
fant’s cheek. Kitty, on the other hand, was 
distinguished by an extraordinary power of 
sympathy ; she seemed to know intuitively 
what was wanted of her, and with happy and 
unconscious grace to meet the requirement. 
She loved all children, so it was very natural 
that she should feel especial delight in the 
beautiful child who crowed and clapped his 
little hands at her appearance. 

In spite of her dissatisfaction that her son 
was not his father’s heir, Lady Irwin was made 
much happier by his birth: the boy was all 
her rts had her fitful eyes, her square 
brow, the shape of his mouth was like hers 
with a shadow of his father’s smile ; and be- 
fore long it became evident that he inherited 
her temper. He was wilful and impatient, he 
never let his mother fret herself for want of 
excitement; it was never possible to tell in 
what mood the young autocrat might choose to 
show himself; he was like a mountain-girdled 
lake, now‘laughing to the summer sun, now 
lashing its crested billows into fury. Kitty 
Birkby was the only person whose influence 
with him never failed : his mother might waste 
her strength in the attempt to storm him 
down ; she never gained her point ; he would 
scream till she was terrified for his health, but 
he would not yield; yet Kitty, without vio- 
lence, by some subtle charm in her touch, or 
in her voice, brought back the smiles in five 
minutes, and won him to obedience. 

For two years longer Frank Irwin pursued 
his studies at home, under the direction of 
Mr. Birkby ; he was then sent to Rugby, at 
that time under the wise government of Dr. 
Arnold. His departure caused Kitty great 
sorrow, but it made little interruption in her 
visits to the hall; for Edward, as the boy was 
named from his father, was growing fast, and 
became daily more imperious in his demands 
upon her time. It was not in the nature of 
things, that Lady Irwin should not feel some 
touch of tenderness to the sweet child to whom 
she owed somuch; perhaps she regretted that, 
the could not love her, and strove : the lav- 
ish profusion of her gifts to atone for the want 
of real affection. In one respect only did the 
little girl and the woman sympathize. Lady 
Irwin possessed a musical genius of a high or- 
der: her knowledge of the art was profound, 
and the harp or piano under her hand pro- 
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cuced thrilling or stirring harmonies, the 
transcript of her state of feeling; she was a 
poet of sound, and the pulsations of her 
sionate temperament thus found immediate 
and ample expression. 

Now, Kitty Birkby early evinced great taste 
for music ; her voice was peculiarly clear and 
sweet ; she owed much to the careful instruc- 
tion of Lady Irwin, who was pleased to have 
a pupil so docile and so apt in her favorite sci- 
ence. In other respects, Kitty’s education 
was not systematized; her aunt taught her 
needlework and what she knew of French; 
while her father instructed her in arithmetic, 
and formed her taste in literature. His eyes 
failing him he was often glad to use her 
younger sight, and thus she learned to read 
with expression and without fatigue, while she 
imbibed a fund of general knowledge, which 
lay in her mind like seed destined to bring 
forth a rich harvest in future years. An 
thus her childhood d in ever recurring 
works of tenderness and love. She was so 
gentle and so modest that it was only by her 
absence that her friends knew how much they 
needed her. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ MorueR,” cried Edwin Irwin, now a fine 
boy of fourteen, “ why does every one think 
so much more of Frank than of me ?” 

“He is the heir, and is just come of age. 
and when the heir comes of age there is always 
great rejoicing.” 

“ It must be a fine thing to be the heir!” 
exclaimed Edward, after a pause, fixing his 
eyes thoughtfully on his mother’s face. 

“ Why do you think so?” inquired she. 

“Why? What a question! Why, the 
world is before you to sure; you can do 
exactly what you please, and everybody thinks 
you a fine fellow.” 

“Tt is better to make a fortune than barely 
to inherit one.” 

“O yes, of course; but that takes such a 
time. Just fancy, mother, how splendid it 
must. be for Frank. Every one says how hand- 
some he is, and every one admires his clever- 
ness and his riding, and everything he does. 
Now I’m every bit as handsome and as clever 
for my age, and father says Frank couldn’t 
have ridden Mad Tom before he went to 
Rugby ; yet nobody takes the trouble to find 
out my perfections.” 

“ Would you rather have.been your father’s 
heir than my son?” As Lady Irwin asked 
the boy the question, her cheek flushed, and 
her brow, to which a slight frown had become 
habitual, darkened. 

“ Why, no mother, I don’t mean that. Id 
rather have my own stately mother, for all her 
fierce looks and angry words, than the pret- 
ty pale lady in the picture ; but suppose 
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there had been mo Lady Irwin before you, ! 
I’m sure you’re wife enough for one man any 
day.” 

“ T should never have known your father if 
he hadn’t come to Florence, when he was in 
sorrow for the loss of Frank’s mother.” 

“ Which proves, I suppose, that it didn’t 
please the Fates that I‘should be an eldest 
son. I always thought them a stupid set of 
spinsters. Don’t you know any ricketty old 

arl or Duke who might be coaxed into adopt- 
ing me?” 

“ Do not talk so foolishly, Edward,” return- 
ed his mother, with displeasure, “ learn to have 
some respect for those to whom you owe your 
being ; learn to have some regard for the tal- 
ents with which you are endowed, and the le- 
gitimate exercise of which cannot fail to make 
you known and-distinguished.” 

“In spite of all that,” pursued the boy reck- 
lessly, oF believe, mother, you would like to 
see me in Frank’s shoes. Only think, this 
= old house, the woods, the lands, all, mine. 

ut there, don’t bring down the thunderclouds! 
Tm sure if the old Parce have ill-used me in 
condemning me to be a hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water, they are ten times more to 
blame for making’ you anything but an em- 
press. If they’d only done you justice now, I 
could have accommodated myself nicely to the 
character of a royal duke.” 

“ Doubtless, you foolish boy,” said his moth- 
er, caressing his full dark curls. 

“But only fancy, mother, you sweeping 
along in velvet and diamonds, issuing _ 
commands to your generals and counsellors ; 
ordering one man to lose his head, making a 
governor of a province of another; and me 
riding about on a cream-colored Arabian pony, 
at the head of an army, going to chastise some 
rebellious barbarians.” 

“ Silly boy!” cried Lady Irwin, “what a 
shock you will feel when you descend from 
your Pegasus, and know yourself nothing but 
plain Edward Irwin, with not a sou to help 
you but what your father or brother may choose 
to give you.” 

“ Considering the state of the case, mother, 
I think you might have let me give the reins 
to my fancy a little longer. I wish you hadn't 

ulled me up with such a jerk. I declare I 

elt the Arab under me, and the air fanning 
my cheek, and you and all your court ladies 
looking down from your balcony. It was too 
bad to bring me down such a thump into this 
seedy old room, with nothing out of doors but 
that wet blanket of asky. I don’t believe it 
ever intends to leave off raining till all the 
branches are washed off the trees. Why, if 
there isn’t Kitty! Only think, mother, of her 
coming all through this rain. See how dainti- 
ly she holds up her dress, and what little pools 
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step she takes. She’s worth my cloud palace, 
Arab pony and all! There’s a smile, now, 
would make sunshine anywhere. O moth- 
er, stir the fire and make it blaze, while 
I run down and help her off with her cloak.” 

Away he ran, leaving his mother sunk in 
gloomy meditation. The impatience he had 
expressed, and forgotten as soon as expressed, 
awakened the discontent in her own heart, 
and roused the old bitterness and jealousy 
that slumbered in her bosom. She was essen- 
tially an ambitious woman ; her very love par- 
took of the passion by which the angels fell; 
and the beauty and promise of her son, while 
it increased the idolatrous affection which she 
bore him, aggravated her discontent at the in- 
ferior position to which he was destined. But 
the fire smouldered in her own bosom, and 
even Agnese knew not into how fierce a blaze 
a little breath might kindle it. 

When Edward returned, bringing in Cathe- 
rine Birkby, despoiled of her wet garments, 
and glowing with exercise, the cloud bad pass- 
ed from Lady Irwin’s countenance, if not from 
her spirit, and she welcomed her young visitor 
with courtesy, even with kindness. 

“And now, mother,” said Edward, when he 
had established the guest in a warm corner of 
a sofa, and supplied her with a footstool and 
all imaginable comforts ; “and now, mother, 
would you like to know what has brought 
my princess out this fine November morning ? 
= a good story, and I'll tell Frank as sure as 

ate.” 

“ Suppose you begin by telling me,” said his 
mother, smiling. 

“You tell her, Kitty. Doesn’t she look a 
nice tutor,now? Just look at her; she wan‘s 
nothing but a pair of spectacles and a stout 
cane.” 

“The boy’s distracted,” said Lady Irwin. 
“He is so delighted that you are come to 
break the dull téte-a-téte with his prosy old 
mother, Kate, that he can’t speak an intelligi- 
ble word.” 

“ Well then, mother—neither prosy nor old, 
much younger than Kitty, I'll be bound—would 
you believe it? the abominable creature has 
come out through this weather to bring me my 
Arnold’s Exercise book.” 

“ She is a great deal too good to you, sir; 
and we must get Mr. Birkby to be more strict 
with you, if you continue so careless.” 

“ But only think of her malignity, mother, 
when I had forgotten the stupid book so clev- 
erly and persuaded myself that it would be 
cruel to send Brade and the ragged old pony 
for it, she must come through the cold and 
wet for no other purpose than to make me 
ashamed of m self here’s only one thing 
to be said for her; she never did Arnold her- 
self, and so she doesn’t know what a tremen- 





of water her pretty pattering feet leave every 


dous bore he is.” 
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“ Now I have brought the book, I hope 
you intend to do the exercise,” said Kitty, 
smiling. 

“Well, that depends. You must fold the 
paper and mend the pens, and look out the 
words in the index. But no, let’s go and have 
a game at billiards. T’ll hunt up Frank, and 
mother will come.” 

“ No, no,” said Kitty. “ I'll play no billiards 
till you’ve done your exercise.” 

“ Well, we can play without you, you 
know.” 

“You will have to play by yourself, then,” 
said his mother. You'll find no one here to 
play with, if you are rude to Kitty.” 

“Rude to Kitty!” eye the boy, the 
color flushing to his cheek. “ Rude to Kitty, 
whom I love better than anything in the 
whole world? I don’t know what you mean, 
mother.” 

“ He only wanted to how me that I was not 
uite so important as I thought myself,” said 
ate, mg parse & “ Come, Edward, let us 

go into the schoolroom; the exercise won’t 
take half an hour, and there will be plenty of 
time for billiards afterwards.” 

The boy obeyed, but his cheek still glowed. 
He got together what was necessary for his 
work in silence, and wrote quickly and at- 
tentively for some time ; then suddenly fling- 
ing down his pen, he threw himself on the 
floor, and hiding his face on Catherine’s knees, 
burst into tears. 

“ Hush, Edward, is this right—is this Chris- 
tian ?” remonstrated Kitty. 

“ Rude to you, my own dearest Kitty?” 
sobbed the boy. “If I was, I didn’t mean it. 
Of course you know we can’t play without 
you—at least, I can’t; and I am sure Frank 
wouldn’t. O, you don’t know how dull and 
stupid the house is when you are not here.— 
Father sits in his study, making discoveries 
about meteoric phenomena, or something or 
other; and Frank thinks he is doing a great 
deal with Plato, though I believe half the time 
he does nothing but smoke and dream; and 
mother and I talk ourselves into a horrible dis- 
like of every thing. O Kitty, I hate myself 
80 sometimes, and you would hate me too, if 

ou knew what wicked thoughts come into my 
ead.” 

“ Wicked thoughts come to all of us, Ed- 
ward ; and you know there is only one mode 
of driving them away.” 

“Tf I were only Frank, now,” said the boy, 
“T should be quite happy.” 

“ Oh no, you would not, if you are discon- 
tented now. And your brother loves you so 
dearly. I cannot think how you can find it in 
your heart to envy him.” 

“Ido though, Kitty. I envy him his for- 
tune and his rank; but that is not what I en- 
vy him most. I envy him because everybody 
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loves him. Why, even you love him more 
than you love me.” 

“Don’t you know what reason I have 
to love him?” returned Kitty, firmly, but with 
some little embarrassment. “ I have often told 
you what a friend he has been to me all my 
life long.” 

“ Yes, I know that you don’t love him be- 
cause he is rich and will be called Sir Fran- 
cis. O,I wish he had been cross and ugly, 
for then you could not have loved him.” 

“ O, dear Edward, think how wrong it is to 
be vexed that your brother .is loved.” 

“ Well, it’s not exactly that. I don’t want 
people not to like Frank, for I know he’s a 
splendid fellow; but Ido wish somebody would 
love me better than him or anybody or any- 
thing else in the whole world.” 

“ You know your mother does; and for her 
sake you should try to be contented and hap- 


“ Well, Iam very happy, if the days were 
not so confoundedly long and everything so 
stupid. Do you know, I did something this 
morning. I am sure you will say it was very 
wrong—l felt it was wrong myself. I didn’t 
mean to do it, but somehow I couldn't stop. I 
told mother I wished I was Frank. She did 
looked so vexed—there came a strange fierce- 
ness into her face. Don’t you think she is 
very handsome, Kitty ?” 

* Yes, especially when she smiles.” 

“ No, when she frowns: it’s my treasure of 
a Kate that looks lovely when she smiles— 
Mother looks magnificent when she’s fierce. I 
feel a sort of creeping of the flesh and burn- 
ing at the heart when she looks like that. Is 
it wrong to like to see her so?” 

“Tt must be wrong,” replied Kitty, gravely. 
“ She cannot look so unless she feels unhappy ; 
besides, I do not think it reverent in you to 
speculate on your mother’s looks, and to put 
your own interpretation on a passing expres- 
sion.” 

“Do not look so sorry, Kate—I can’t bear 
to see you. I knowI am very wicked, but 
7 must not hate me. I try to pray, indeed 

do, and I will yet more. Is it not strange,” 
he added presently, in a lower tone—“ is it not 
very strange that I never like to make you look 
sorry ; but when I vex mother the blood leaps 
in my veins, and I feel as if I couldn’t stop, it 
makes me feel so near to her. Look at my 
forehead: don’t you see I am getting a frown 
like mother’s? I frown soat night sometimes 
that it wakes me out of my sleep. I dream 
of nothing but battles and fighting. Dear 
Kitty, do you think I could ever go to Heav- 
en?” 

“ Remember who gave His precious life a 
ransom for sinners, Edward! Remember Him 
who loves you, and who is touched with a feel- 
ng for your infirmities.” 
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“ Sometimes,” said the boy, looking out of 
the window, and speaking in a soft dreamy 
tone—“ sometimes all that is written in the 
Testament seems so true, that I feel strong for 
anything ; but then, all in a moment away it 
goes, and the old bad thoughts come back. I 
suppose, Kitty, it is the Devil taking away the 

ord out of my heart.” 

Thus, in the dark Movember day, they talked 
together. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“ My dear Kitty, we must think of getting 
you some new clothes to go to London with. 
Of course, you will like to buy the principal 
things there ; but you must have a new gown to 
goin. Morley has a lovely dove-colored silk, 
which I’m sure would just become you, and he 
only wants three-and-ninepence a yard for it. 
It’s rather a short length, but he said if I'd 
take it, he’d allow me something.” 

“T am not going to London, my dear aunt,” 
replied Catherine in a low voice. 

“Not going to London!” exclaimed Miss 
Birkby, looking over her spectacles in amaze- 
ment. “ Why Lady Irwin has been here her- 
self, and your papa and I accepted the invita- 

Oo ” 


n. 

“T told Lady Irwin I was not going. I did 
not know she would ask me till just now.— 
Edward talked of it, but she never mentioned 
it before.” 

“ But why you won’t go I can’t understand,” 
pursued Miss Birkby. ‘“ You may never have 
such another opportunity in your life. You 
would see everything and be in the first soci- 
ety without any trouble or fatigue. I’m sure 
Lady Irwin won't be pleased. I can’t under- 
stand it. Why, when I was your age, I used 
to go wherever any one asked me. I hope 
you are not thinking about leaving your papa 
and me, because, you know, we could manage 
perfectly well by ourselves, and of course we 
can’t expect to keep you always.” 

“I think you and papa would be lonely if I 
went,” returned Catherine, slowly ; “ but that 
is not the “~ reason—that is not the princi- 
pal reason. I don’t think it would be well for 
me to go, and I hope you and papa will let me 
stay at home.” 

“ Of course, dear, we are only too glad to 
have you. I’m sure I don’t know what. we 
should do without you for three months; Iam 
only sorry about Lady Irwin.” 

“ Well, now, this is too bad,” cried Edward 
Irwin, brushing into the room, his face flushed 
and his eyes bright with tears of vexation.— 
“ Only think, Miss Birkby—only imagine— 
mother says Kitty won’t go.” 

“ She has just been telling me so my dear, 
re I am quite as much surprised as you can 


« But she doesn’t know what she’s refusing,” 
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returned Edward, impetuously—* how should 
she? She has never been out of this stupid 
little village in her life; and you can’t think 
what trouble father and I had to get mother 
to ask her. She’s horribly cross now, and says 
she knew he wouldn’t come, though how she 
could tell that I can’t think. Why won’t you 
come, Kitty dear?” he continued, changing 
at once from anger to entreaty. ‘ You don’t 
know what a splendid place London is. Moth 

er goes everywhere, and evéry one comes to 
our house ; and I'll work so hard—I’ll do my 
lessons every morning before I go out. Do 
come, that’s a dear.” 

“T should like it very much,” said Cathe- 
rine, making an attempt to conceal the sad- 
ness with which she spoke. “ I should like to 
see what we have so often talked of, and to 
hear the clever and famous men whom you 
know, but I do not think it would be right for 
me to go.” 

“ But why, Kitty, why ? We won’t do any- 
thing wrong. You can go to church three 
times on a Sunday, if you like; and there’s a 
church close to us where they have service 
every day. Then there are lots of beggars, 
ten times more miserable than any you can 
find at Swallowfield, who come and ask you 
for money without you’re having the trouble 
of huntingthem up. Isn’t she tiresome, Miss 
Birkby ? She thinks it such a clencher to 
say she thinks it would not be right. There’s 
no good to be got out of her after that; and 
the beauty of it is, she does not condescend to 
tell us why she does not think it would be 
right—O, Kitty ! you can’t think what a rage 
Frank is in. e turned as white as a sheet, 
and got up from the table where we were all 
sitting at lunch. He didn’t saya word ; but I 
wouldn’t be in your shoes for something !” 

“Tt does seem a pity, doesn’t it Kitty ? ° 
put in her aunt. “I’m sure your papa and I 
could manage very well. I poy get Jane 
Thorpe to read to him: she reads particularly 
well for a person in her condition, and he will 
soon get accustomed to her.” 

“ Oh, Miss Birkby, it’s of no use, cried Ed- 
ward, sorrowfully. He had been studying 
Catherine’s half-averted face. “ She don’t wish 
to come, and, of course, we cannot wish to 
compel her, however sorry we may be.” 

Kitty sighed heavily, but said nothing. 

“ If you would only give a reason, pursued 
Edward, after a pause, and in a softer tone — 
If you would only say why you don’t wish to 
come.” 

“That I cannot do, Edward; but will you 
not put faith in me? Will you not believe 
me when I say that it is not for want of love 
to you that I have refused,—that I should have 
enjoyed it more than I can tell? Will you 
not believe this on my simple word, and trust 





and love me still? You do not know how sad 
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it will make me when you are away, to think 
you are judging hardly of me.” 

The boy was silent, his face worked with 


various emotions. At length it grew clear]. 


and firm. He took Kitty’s hand, and pressing 
it firmly between his own, exclaimed, 
“It is hard, but I'll do it. I'll do it for you, 


thin rdly of you myself; and I won’t let 
any one else think hardly of you. You nev- 
er deceived me; you have always been dear- 
er and kinder than any sister could have 
been, | am sure; so, if you say it’s not for 
want of love, I will believe you and love you 
all the same ; but you won’t mind writing to 
me?” 

Catherine assured him that she looked 
forward to his letters as a great source of 
amusement during his absence: and the boy 
at last departed, much comforted, and firm- 
ly resolved to maintain the virtue of Kit- 
ty’s incomprehensible determination against 
all assailants. ; 

But another anda harder struggle yet await- 
ed her—a struggle she would gladly have 
avoided, had it been possible. The intimate 
friendship which had subsisted from infancy 
between herself and Frank Irwin gave him 
a right to some further explanation of the mo- 
tives of her conduct—a right which, whatever 
the difficulty in which she might be placed by 
the assertion of it, she felt no inclination to 
question. 

To avoid, or at least postpone, her meeting 
with Frank, she took occasion to pay a visit 
to her old nurse, who, with her husband, 
occupied a small farm, at some distance from 
Swallowfield. She did not leave Mrs. Price’s 
dwelling till past five, and the early spring 
day was waning fast,as she sadly bent her 
steps homeward. The soft and humid air 
was fragrant from banks of violets and prim- 
roses, and the distant moon hung in the ether. 
It was an evening for tender thoughts, and as 
Catherine pursued her way, her mind wander- 
ed back to the old days for her childhood, and 
to the countless pleasant hours which she and 
Frank had spent together. 

When a turn in the road brought her face 
to face with him of whom she was thinking, 
she beheld him without surprise, though the 
tide of blood setting tumultuously to her heart 


‘ deprived her for the moment of speech or 


motion. 

“Tcame to meet you, Kitty,” said Frank 
Irwin, “ your aunt told me where you were 
gone—she asked me to come—lI hope you are 
not displeased.” 

“Oh, no!” said Catherine, trembling yet 
more, and only daring to deprecate his anger 
by a look of supplication; for there was a 
restraint and haughtiness in his tone and 
manner which were quite new toher. He 


om I'll believe what you say; 1 won’t|sad 
a 
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turned to walk with her, and they had pro- 
ceeded some way before he again addressed 
her. At length he said, 

“IT want to say a few words to you, Cathe- 
rine.” He spoke slowly and with manifest 
effort. “I need not tell you that your refusal 
to accompany my mother to London was a 
disappointment, yes, and an unexpected 
disappointment to me. I am not going to dis- 
tress you by an inquiry into the motives of 
your refusal. You act upon them so decid- 
edly that you must be satisfied with them. 
I only wish to say that I am aware from your 
conduct on this occasion, and from the manner 
of your behavior to me since my return from 
Germany, that I have been so unhappy as to 
incur you displeasure. I have in vain ex- 
perl | myself to discover the reason ; you 
have given me no clue, though I daily feel 
how strong that displeasure must be which 
has so,completely changed our mutual rela- 
tions and destroyed a friendship so close, so 
old. You must not imagine that I am so 
preposterously conceited as to suppose that 
your refusal to go to London was entirely 
occasioned by your unwillingness to be dis- 
tressed by my presence. If that were the 
only obstacle, you need no longer hesitate, for 
I have to-day asked and obtained my father’s 
permission to make an extensive tour in 
America; I hope even to extend my travels 
as far as the Rocky Mountains.” 

He had spoken in a hard, dull tone, never 
once looking at his companion, but nervous 
switching his riding-cane to and fro and fo 
lowing its motion with his eyes. Each sen- 
tence struck harder and harder on poor Cath- 
erine’s heart, and when the last abrupt an- 
nouncement was made, she was compelled to 
stop, for her faltering limbs refused to support 
her, a deadly pallor overspread her counte- 
nance, and her lips quivered with the vain at- 
— to articulate a sound. 

errified out of his anger, Frank hastened 
to support her, and gazed with stupefied 
amazement:on an emotion such as he had 
never before witnessed, while his heart smote 
him for the selfishness of his reproaches. 

“ O, Kitty,” cried Frank, passionately, “ for- 
get what I have said. Of course, I know, 
dear, you can’t help it; I was a fool to hope 
it; but you know, Kitty, every one in this 
world is selfish but you.” 

“You shall know the whole truth,” said 
Kitty, who, in her anxiety to master her emo- 
tion, hardly understood the import of his 
words; “Ihave never trusted you and re- 
pented of it, and, hard as it is, I will trust you 
now.” 

“No, Kitty ; I will know nothing; you shall 
put no force upon yourself, dear. I know 
that I am in every respect unworthy your re- 
gard. I can well understand what a distaste- 
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ful companion I must be to a gentle and ac- 
complished woman like you.” 

“ Frank, how can you talk so strangely ? 
you know the inequality is all on my side. 
Listen to me a few moments, and I will t 
to tell you my reasons, that you may not thin 
me altogether capricious and unworthy your 
friendship. You see my father has spent his 
life in such retirement that he thinks and cares 
little about what is said or done in the world. 
He is accustomed to see you, and he loves you 
dearly. My aunt knows, perhaps, something 
more about such things; but, I daresay, if 
either of them thought about it at all, they 
would consider that I was quite your equal.” 

“ Well,” said Frank, earnestly, though not 
impatiently, 

“ You see their affection for me would blind 
them to the truth.” Kitty spoke with in- 
creasing effort, but still with a certain energy. 
“T tried to speak to Lady Irwin, and to ask 
her help; but I could not. I do not think it 
is right to speak to you, Frank; but you will 
help me, as you always have done, all your 
life, and for the sake of our old, old friend- 
ship. I cannot lose your friendship.” 

“ Come what may, that will never be, Kitty,” 
said Frank, earnestly. 

“Thank you for that comfort. And now 
you understand my motives.” 

“Forgive me, dear, Ido not understand 
them in the least. You talk about the world 
and about your father being blinded by his 
affection for you; but I honestly confess my- 
self unable to make out the sequence of ideas, 
or to see what bearing your observations have 
on your refusal to go to London with my mo- 
ther.” 

“Don’t you see that, if I were to go, I 
should be, almost of necessity, a great deal in 
your company, and people might think—or, to 
speak the simple truth, it might not be well 
for me.” 

“ Oh! why did you not tell me that before ? 
Of course, it was hard for you to say it. I 
was a blockhead not to think of it myself. 
But I am going away now, you know, Kitty, 
so far, to another hemisphere; you will go 
now? Noone can make observations, no one 
can misinterpret you now!” 

“T will go if you wish it,” she replied, in a 
very low, heart-broken voice. 

“ There is something still which you hide 
from me,” said Frank, looking steadily at her, 
“and it is something which makes you un- 
happy. Even if I go to America, you do not 
wish to go to London.” 

“How can I wish to go if you are not 
there ?” returned Catherine, almost angrily ; 
“would not everything I saw remind me of 
you and of your kindness long ago ?” 

“And yet you deny me the pleasure of 
being there with you? I have heard that 
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women are riddles; and I’ve been puzzled 
sometimes to understand my mother; but it’s 
new to me to find you incomprehensible and 
inconsistent.” 

“ Only let me stay at home,” said Kitty, en- 
treatingly ; “don’t ask me to go to London 
—don’t show any interest about me; and 
when you come back, you will find me once 
more your old friend and playfellow.” 

“No, Kate ; do not let us deceive ourselves. 
That can never be again. The happy time 
when we were all in all to each other is gone ; 
and the cold friendship you offer me is but a 
sorry substitute for the love you once bore 
me. As for me, I cannot cease to love you; 
but I cannot pretend to be satisfied with being 
less than all to you. ‘Time may possibly mod- 
ify my feelings, and I may grow accustomed 
to the thought that I am nothing to you; but 
we cannot Centne children again, and the me- 
mory of those joyous days only makes the sor- 
row of to-day the heavier.” 


“ Do not say so!” said Kitty, in a tremulous 
tone, “ we may be as brother and sister to each 
other.” 

“Brother and sister!” he replied, almost 
fiercely. “Do not deceive yourself, as you 
cannot deceive me, by that miserable delusion! 
Brother and sister! Brother and sister we 
never have been, and never can be. I love you, 
Kitty, cruel as you are. You know that I 
love you,—not with the temperate affection 
born of habit and of instinct, which knits 
together those of kindred blood; but I love 
you with that passion which, if you do not 
know, you have at least read of. You were 
the dream of my boyhood, the hope of my 
youth. All that sisters are or may be to 
others, you are a thousand times to me. I do 
not importune you todo impossibilities. I love 
you too dearly to seek to influence you by 
appeals to your compassion. Yes, and I value 
myself too much for that; but do not mock 
me by comparing that which is life of my life 
to a feeling, however pure and sacred, which 
may, without difficulty, be divided among half- 
a-dozen. Some day Kitty, you may know 
what it is. God grant that when you love you 
may never know the bitterness of having your 
passion unrequited !” 


“There are many, many, worthier your af- 
fection than I!” 

“Tf there are, I don’t care for them. Ilove 
you. Ihave loved you from the hour when I 
first steadied your infant steps in your father’s 
orchard. I never called you sister. I never 
felt the love of a brother towards you. The 
love I then bore you was a faint foreshadow- 
ing of that which now possesses me. I, pre- 
sumptuously, made sure of my happiness. 
Till this winter, I never questioned that you 
returned my love, absurd as it may appear to 
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you. Never, till this winter—never, fully, 
till to-day—did I contemplate the possibility 
of this agony.” 

“If I were but nearer to you in any one 
thing,” faltered Kitty. . 

“ What then?” said Frank, impatiently ; 
“jt would not bring your heart nearer to me. 
I should love you like a lover, and you would 
look upon me as a brother.” 

“ How little you know!” exclaimed Kate. 
“Do you think Tian had no struggles? Do 
you think I have shed no tears? Do you 
think it is easy to me to lose one turn of 
your countenance—one tone of your voice! 
O, you must not think that all, or even the 
heaviest of the pain ison your side. You will 
have much to comfort you—much to drive 
me from your thoughts. I shall have only 
the memory of the past, and prayer, to help me.” 

“You are more and more inexplicable, 
Kitty. If I could trust the seeming sense of 

our words, I should almost hope that you 

indeed love me, even as I would be loved. 
Yet you make the confession in a voice so sad, 
and with a look so hopeless, that I dare not 
rejoice at it. What barrier is there between 
us? What unknown hindrance which turns 
this, which should be the sweetest moment of 
our lives, into sorrow and bitterness ?” 

“You know! Oh, why compel me to 
repeat what you know so well? I am a 
simple country girl, without protection, with- 
out accomplishments. You have talents and 
rank which fit you to form an alliance with 
any of the noblest families of the land; and 
such an alliance Sir Edward and Lady Irwin 
naturally expect you to form.” 

“ And is this the only hindrance, Kitty ?” 

“ Yes. Even for your sake I would not creep 
into your family by stealth; or enter it only on 
sufferance. I will not deserve the reproaches 
of those to whom I owe gratitude and affection.” 

“ By Heaven, Kitty, you wrong my father 
and mother if you think that they would 
value rank or fortune in comparison with 
such a true and pus heart—such a cultivated 
mind—as yours! Besides, if they were blind 
to your merit, do you think they set no 
value on my happiness—that they have no 
regard to my wishes? Put such unworthy 
thoughts away from you! My mother may 
sometimes seem capricious—she may be un- 
certain in trifles, but her own affections are 
too strong to allow her to endanger the hap- 
piness of both our lives for a prejudice. am 
sure both she and my father will welcome with 
delight a prospect so full of reasonable hap- 
piness for both of us.” , 

But Catherine could not think so. In the 
midst of her tremulous joy her heart remain- 
ed heavy with foreboding. She felt that Lady 
Irwin would disapprove of their union, and a 
prescience of sorrow weighed upon her spirit. 
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Frank, though not entirely free from the 
same instinctive apprehension, could not re- 
strain his delight at the acknowledgment he 
had drawn from her; he overwhelmed her 
with endearing words, demanded explana- 
tions of a thousand trifles which had pained 
him, as evidences of indifference, and learned, 
with rapture, that they were so many tokens 
of conscious love. Then he had arguments— 
unanswerable arguments—to eae the absur- 
dity of her apprehension of Lady Irwin’s dis- 
approval, till Catherine, though unconvinced, 
was soothed into a sympathy in his delight; 
and when they parted, at her father’s gate, it 
would have been hard to tell which was the 
happier of the two. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Sir Epwarp was reading when his son 
entered the dining-room. He was not a man 
who habitually wasted much of his conversa- 
tion on his children; and he hardly looked 
up on Frank’s entrance, merely showing his 
consciousness of his presence, and his satisfac- 
tion thereat by a commonplace question about 
the weather. Having replied to this, and 
taken a seat on the opposite side of the fire, 
Frank began to cast about in his mind how to 
introduce the great subject which engrossed 
his thoughts. fie did not doubt that his father 
would hear him with indulgence and inter- 
est; but it was with considerable difficulty 
that he at length stammered out a request 
that he would gave him his serious attention 
for a few minutes. 

“ What, again, Frank!” said Sir Edward, 
laying down his book, with a look of amaze- 
ment. “ You seem very impatient. Not that 
I blame you. I think travel does a young 
man good, provided he travels with a pur- 
pose, and not merely for the sake of wasting 
time and money. I was speaking to your 
mother about your plan just now. She thinks 
T ought to have taken time to consider it be- 
fore I consented to your undertaking a jour- 
ney so long and perilous; but, as I proved to 
her, it’s nothing to the Argonautic expedition. 
Notwithstanding the danger of the adventure, 
I confess I am not sorry you have fixed on 
the Rocky Mountains as your Ultima Thule; 
for I shall be glad to have some geological 
specimens from them; and an authentic ac- 
count of Mormonism,—one of the most re- 
markable phenomena of the age. The ac- 
counts we have must be, to a certain extent, 
partial. Now, you will take a clear head and 
young eyes with you. All I would warn you 
against is too strong a leaning to the old pre- 
judi¢es, with which our good friend, Birkby, 

taken such pains to fortify you.” 

“T have just parted from Kitty, sir,” said 
Frank, breaking in, at last, with desperate 
resolution. 
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“ Why didn’t you bring her up here? The 
little puss, I don’t wonder she’s ashamed to 
show her foce. Your mother is by means 
pleased, I can tell you. She never was very 
fond of poor Kitty. Very strange, though I 
don’t know—perhaps it’s natural, afterall. I 
dare say Portia would have thought Imogen 
rather milk-and-waterish. I really begin to 
apprehend that my little friend is putting on 
her womanhood. Kitty, the sweetest piece 
of Nature’s handiwork that ever gladdened 
human heart,—it is too bad for her to be hav- 
ing her whimsies and caprices.” 

Here was a good opening for Frank. These 
warm expressions of tenderness and affection 
loosened the powers of speech. He defended 
Catherine from the charge of caprice. He 
then, with more difficulty, explained the mo- 
tive which had led her to refuse Lady Irwin’s 
invitation, and concluded with an earnest 
avowal of his own passion, and an entreaty 
that his father would aid him with his coun- 
tenance. 

“So I am to remain in my present benight- 
ed ignorance of the real state of the Mormon 
colony,” said Sir Edward, when his son at 
length ended: “and I shall not be able to 
enrich my collection with specimens from the 
Rocky Mountains! Do you think that Kitty 
could be persuaded to make it her bridal tour ? 
But, seriously, Master Frank, this is a grave 
matter. You and Kitty are over young to be 
running your heads into the yoke matrimo- 
nial. Kitty is a wife for an emperor; and 
you'll be a lucky fellow if yourget her. Still, 
you know it is a matter to be carefully con- 
sidered for both your sakes.” 

“ Certainly, sir, if you will only give us 
your countenance, we shall be willing to wait.” 

‘ Oh, yes! Idare say! As willing as the 
hoar-frost when the sun is shining. I wasn’t 
many months older than you when I married 
your mother. I was very happy ‘ bone sub 
Cynare regno.’ <~ | is not unlike her in 
many things. But I'll tell you what, Frank, 
we must talk to Lady Irwin; she does not 
like to have things done without her. I wish 
Kitty hadn’t had her pretty fit of prudery 
just now. Helen does not like to have her 
invitations refused, especially when she fan- 
cies she is conferring a favor in giving them.” 

When the matter was broached to Lady 
Irwin, she listened with mingled astonishment 
and indignation. Her countenance sufficient- 
ly expressed her displeasure, though she con- 
trolled her utterance, and replied, only in a 
few cold words of disapprobation, to her hus- 
band’s kindly representations of the wishes of 
the lovers. Strange as it may seem, she had 
never contemplated the probability of Frank’s 
marriage, or only as a possible distant evil, to 
be prevented when it arose. That he would 
form an attachment to Catherine Birkby had 
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never once occurred to her. Indeed, she held 
Kitty’s beauty and accomplishments in ve 

low esteem, and hardly thought of her except 
as a useful playfellow for Edward—an agree- 


able domestic animal, whom it was convenient 


to have about the house. To discover in this 
soft-voiced tender girl the enemy whom she 
should most sedulously have guarded against, 
was a bitter aggravation of her annoyance. 
Turn the subject which way she would, she 
could discover no reasonable ioe of averting 
the evil; Sir Edward had already given a 
quasi consent ; she knew that, though general- 
ly complaisant, he was occasionally capable 
of firmness: that his affection for his eldest 
son was strong, his sense of justice strict, and 
that he had always regarded Kitty herself 
with peculiar tenderness. But none of these 
considerations shook her resolution to prevent 
the marriage, cost what it might; on the con- 
trary, the difficulties that lay in her way rather 
strengthened her determination, and sharpen- 
ed her ingenuity. 

The sympathetic indignation of Agnese, to 
whom she disclosed the subject of her uneasi- 
ness during her evening toilette, confirmed 
her in the idea that Catherine had abused 
her hospitality, and under the guise of inno- 
cence had successfully carried out her wily 
designs upon the heir. She determined to 
meet craft with craft, and, by using her great 
influence with her husband, to retard the 
union of ‘the lovers, and, while seeming to be 
only anxious for their welfare, to counteract, 
and finally to subvert their designs. 

The youth of the lovers naturally formed 
the burden of her objections; she touched 
slightly on Catherine’s want of fortune, and 
inferior rank; she urged the curtailment of 
Sir Edward’s expenses, which would become 
necessary if two families were to be supported 
on an income, handsome indeed, but every 
sixpence of which was annually spent; she 
dwelt on the injury it would be to Edward, if 
he were deprived of the advantages of such 
an education as his brother had enjoyed,— 
advantages more necessary to him, since his 
position must depend on his own exertions. 
She frankly acknowledged she could not com- 
prehend Frank’s attachment, and insinuated 
a doubt of its continuance, urging how often 
the pretty face and sweet temper, which were 
sufficient for the youth, palled upon the ma- 
tured taste of the man. To this Sir Edward 
repliéd, that it was not probable that an at- 
tachment founded on such intimate know- 
ledge, and so fortified by esteem, would be of 
a transitory character; he said that for his 
part he was quite satisfied with little Kitty 
for a daughter-in-law, but he acknowledged 
that he had not contemplated the necessity of 
a separate establishment, and ended by ex- 
pressing his belief that the young people were 
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in no hurry, and would make no difficulty of 
waiting a year or two. 

When Frank found that Catherine’s —_ 
hensions were, in a measure at least, ized, 
and that Lady Irwin seemed’ determined to 
retard, if not openly to oppose their union, 
the antagonism of his nature was roused, and 
he could not altogether control his impatience 
in replying to her representations. He re- 
jected with indignation the idea that his feel- 
ings might change ; he thought the house was 
large enough for him and Kitty; but if his 
father and mother thought otherwise, his father 
had interest to get him some appointment 
which would enable him to take the burden 
of his own maintenance, and that of his wife, 
upon himself; he had no idea of an immediate 
marriage, but he could see no reason to justi- 
fy him in submitting Catherine to the anxie- 
ties of an engagement of uncertain duration. 

In Catherine herself Lady Irwin found the 
most pliant listener, she was so prepared for 
anger in the dreaded Lady of the Manor, in 
the event of her passion becoming known, 
that when she assailed her with arguments, 
persuasion, and entreaties, coupled even with 
caresses, she yielded only too readily, and, 
grateful for permission to love, assented to 
any terms, thinking delay scarcely an evil in 
the greatness of her unhoped for happiness. 

They were betrothed, and it was an ac- 
knowledged fact in tbe neighborhood, that 
Miss Birkby was engaged to Mr. Irwin. One 
or two sour spinsters and intriguing mammas 
were highly indignant, but by the community 
at large, it was regarded as a very natural 
and desirable arrangement. 

Mr. Birkby, when asked for his consent, 
gave it heartily, telling Frank, with tears of 
—— that he was glad to show the love 

e bore him, by giving into his keeping his 
dearest earthly treasure; he was a little dis- 
pleased at Lady Irwin’s desire for the post- 
ponement of the marriage, for his affection 
took alarm at the idea that his child’s excel- 
lence was not duly appreciated, but a few 
words from Catherine tranquillized his doubts, 
and he.could not be long angry at what gave 
him longer possession of ‘her who was so dear, 
so necessary to him. 

As to Miss Birkby, the intelligence threw 
her into a flutter of delight. She had a happy 
knack of never seeing what was going on be- 
fore her eyes, of course she knew that Kitty 
and Frank liked each other very much, but 
as to anything more than friendship, the idea 
had never suggested itself to her. She wished 
them happy with all her heart, and could see 
no reason why they should not be happy, 
since they had always been dear good child- 
ren, both of them. 

And so the matter rested. Lady Irwin, 
satisfied with having averted the evil for the 
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present, revolved her plans at her leisure, and 
was content to bide her time. She was not, 
however, permitted to enjoy much repose, for 
she was harassed by the mute solicitations of 
Frank’s anxious looks, and by the open remon- 
strances of her own son. 

Edward heard the news at first with displea- 
sure, and was inclined to feel himself aggriev- 
ed because Catherine loved any one better 
than himself; but when the first emotions of 
dissatisfaction were over, he entered with spirit 
into the interests of the lovers, and, having es- 
poused their cause, he supported it with 4 
warmth characteristic of his temperament, and 
which increased with opposition. Proud of 
the 7 he had gained over himself, and 
irritated by a suspicion that his mother was 


actuated by love to him, he was never weary 


of urging his brother’s claims, till his galling 
solicitations goaded her to madness, and con- 
firmed her in her resolution. 

“TInconsiderate and thankless boy!” she 
exclaimed one day, throwa off her guard by 
his importunity ; “ blind to your own interest 
as you are careless of the affections of your 
mother.” 

“My interest!” retorted Edward, “ how 
can it affect my interest ; except that it must 
be my interest to see Frank and Kitty 
happy.” 

And yourself a beggar, and your mother a 
pensioner on the bounty of a country parson’s 
daughter! Foolish child, how will it be with 
you when you are but an inmate on sufferance 
in the house beneath whose roof you were 
born ?” 

“ Mother, that’ll never be! You don’t 
know of what true stuff Kitty’s heart is made ; 
if I ever want a home, and she has one, never 
fear that she’ll grudge mea share of hers. Be- 
sides, have I not hands, arms, and wits; can’t 
I hire myself out for so much a day to be shot 
at, or get a handsome income for wearing a 
fine coat, and a sword at some foreign court, 
and writing lying letters about nothing! 
Frank and Mr. Birkby, both say I’ve capital 
abilities, and [’m sure if I take after you, I 
must be a long-headed fellow with a first-rate 
genius for politics. Only think now, mother, 
would it not be more gratifying to be pointed 
out as the mother of the eminent diplomatist, 
Mr. Edward Irwin, in time Sir Edward, and 
soon my lord viscount, or what not, than 
to look handsome in your black velvet 
and diamonds as the maternal relative of Sir 
Francis ?” 

“Tt is because I long to see you crowned 
with self-won honors, that I am impatient of 
this preposterous scheme of your brother's. 
Hampered with him, his wife, and perhaps a 
host of children—women who bring their hus- 
band’s no fortune, always have large families 
—how is your father to give you the necessary 
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start? How is he to put you properly for- 
ward in the world ? dn the next ten years 
the fortunes of your life must depend.” 

“Ten years! then Frank and Kitty are to 
wait ten years? Come, mother, that’s too 
bad—why she'll be quite elderly by that time ; 
just think, you are only five-and-thirty now, 

-and you’ve been married these sixteen years. 
Depend upon it, I shall never get on the bet- 
ter for Kitty’s fretting herself to fiddle-strings. 
No, no, mother, it won’t do; there’s no ro- 
mance in a bride over twenty. If I were 
Frank, I'd carry her off in a pote and four 
and bring her home a married wife—I declare 
it would be splendid—I’d be postilion, and I 
don’t think you’d have much chance of over- 
taking us, unless you swept after us in a 
whirlwind.” 

The idea of an elopement, and the exciting 
adventures by which it could not fail to be ac- 
‘companied, was so agreeable to Edward that, 
though it occurred to him as a jest, he did not 
‘fail to suggest it seriously to his brother. 

“You may look as grave as you please, 
‘Frank,” he said impatiently; “I tell you 
‘my father would be delighted to have it set- 
tled—the dear old fellow is as fond of Kitty as 
she deserves—you’d be gone just a couple of 
days, and I’d undertake todraw mother off while 
: = begged pardon, he’d forgive you almost 

efore you could ask him. Mother is splendid 
for holidays, but you know we sadly want a 
little household deity to nurse us when we are 
‘ill, and put us in good humor when we are 
cross. Mother couldn’t say anything when 
‘it was done, or if she did, it wouldn’t so much 
imatter.” 

“ She would never forgive us, Edward,” re- 
turned Frank with a ve smile; “ and we 
should feel that we had given her reason’ for 
‘her displeasure. Kitty’s heart would break 
‘under the weight of such a resentment as my 
‘mother can feel, and all my love and yours 
would not support her under it. It is hard, 
‘but we smut be tient.” 

“ Then I'll tell you what it is, Frank, you’ll 
have plenty of exercise for your patience ; 
you may wait and wait till you are both old 
and cross. Mother will not give her consent, 
‘she'll mock you with vain hope like that 
scoundrel Pygmalion and his poor sister Dido 
in Virgil. She has made up her mind—she 
says you are too young now, she'll find reasons 
just as good to keep you asunder till she can 
say you are too old, and ought to be thinking 
of the other world. 

“ Kitty would never consent,” said Frank, 
not unimpressed by the boy’s representations. 
The thought was not new to him, the shadow 
of such a fear had been darkening on his mind 
for some time. . 

“ Don’t ask her!” cried Edward, with ani- 
mation ; “of course, I know as well as you 
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that she won’t, if she can help it ; but you know 
she loves you with all her heart—you know that 
though she tries to be gay, and deceives her 
poor old aunt and her father, who is always 
dreaming about some old Greek lovers instead 
of minding his own dear little girl; you know 
that when she thinks no one sees her the tears 
come welling up into her eyes, and she is 
grown so thin that I could almost span her 
waist, which used to be of a proper natural 
size. Ido not doubt that F on would pro- 
test and be very miserable, but you are her 
natural guardian now, and it is your business 
totake care of her health. Now, if you 
carry her off, and marry her against her will, 
she can’t blame any one but you and me, and 
I b goa think she can be long angry with either 
of us.” 

Frank smiled, and loved his brother very 
dearly for his vehemence. And when he de- 
tailed to Catherine his proposal in all its ex- 
travagant wildness, there was a touch of sad- 
ness in the smile with which he related it, and 
in that with which she listened—a sadness 
perhaps inseparable from love so deep as theirs, 
yet showing that a foreboding of evil was in 
the heart of each. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Str Epwarp, observing that his son’s hab- 
its had become unsettled, and that his old pur- 
suits now seemed to have lost their interest for 
him, became anxious that he™ should emplo 
the time which was to intervene before his 
marriage in ae @ more extensive ac- 
quaintance with foreign countries, and thus 
complete his education before sinking down 
into the even tenor of a country gentleman’s 
life. Lady Irwin eagerly caught at and sec- 
onded the pro ; she was weary of the 
mute appeals of Frank’s anxious looks, and of 
the importunity of her own son. Frank 
would employed, interested, and amused, 
his ion, the fruit of effervescent youth, 
might cool down, he would see other women 
of a very different stamp from the modest 
country girl to whom he was betrothed, women 
with glorious eyes, every glance of which must 
make a man’s blood leap in his veins, arid who 
would not disdain to flatter and court the 
handsome and accomplished heir to an English 
baronetcy, women skilled with specious talk to 
sap the groundwork of principle, and to be- 
guile their victim into a slough of treacherous 
delight, after which the simple Kitty would 
have entirely lost her power to charm him. 
Failing this, there was ambition, there were a 
thousand allurements to bring out the evil of 
his nature and render him unfit or unwilling 
to fulfil his engagement. At all events, it was 
delay—at all events, it was separation; it 
ool be strange, she thought, if in a year or 


eighteen months some occasion of mistrust did 
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not arise, which she could foster into lasting 
estrangement. 

The idea of travel was not without attrac- 
tions to Frank. The irritation excited by his 
passion, and by the obstacles thrown in his 
way had given him a distaste for his old stud- 
ies, the vapid life of the fashionable world in 
London was wearisome to him, bodily activity 
would, he thought, counteract his nervous 
restlessness of mind and allay the feverish ex- 
citement under which he labored. True, he 
must part from Kitty, but he hoped that his 
mother might soften to her when he was away, 
and that when he returned she would be his 
own for ever. Now, the dark shadow of his 
step-mother seemed to come between them, 
even when they were alone, so powerfully 
was each impressed by the consciousness of 
her unavowed purpose, though even to each 
other they hardly ventured to breathe the 
fear, lest, by uttering it, they should give it 
substance. 

For one long happy week before he went 
abroad, Frank stayed alone at Swallowfield— 
for one week of glorious sunshine his feet 
brushed the dew from the as he came 
across the field to the Parsonage—for one 
week of soft summer weather the leaves of the 


old elm outside the garden-gate whispered | h 


over his nightly farewell, and then he went, 
with smiles on his lips, though with tears in his 
eyes, to be away until another spring and sum- 
mer were past, and until the leaves of that 
other summer were yellow with decay. 

Catherine composed herself to wait, and de- 
voted herself with increased earnestness to her 
various occupations. But though she con- 
scientiously employed her time and indulged 
in no vain repinings, she could not restrain a 
feeling of joy when a day was past, at the 
thought that the term of their separation was 
by so much shortened. Her prayers seemed 
always to bring her near to him, and she had 
his letters, long, frequent, and inexpressibly 
delightful for the evidence they bore of a heart 
turning ever truly to her. Once in the win- 
ter there was an interval of sad anxiety—a 
long three weeks, and no letter; then, at last, 
a short note, written from a sick bed, but in 
good spirits, and in the near hope of approach- 
ing restoration to health. 

Sir Edward and Lady Irwin remained in 
town until the end of the summer, and when 
they did return their attention was occupied 
by a succession of visitors. Edward was gone 
to Rugby, so Catherine was left with little in- 
terruption to the enjoyment of her own 
thoughts, and to her ordinary occupations. 

“You don’t mean to say, Helen, that that 
= little thing is Frank’s fiancée ?” said Mrs. 

ilton Brook, Sir Edward’s fashionable sister, 
now a well-preserved matron, who, with two 
full-blown daughters, was on a visit to her 
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brother. “ What a sacrifice! A man of his 
expectations, such a handsome fellow, too— 
why he might have married any one.” 

“He is goin to marry according to his 
choice,” replied haty Irwin, dryly. 

“Oh! that’s well enough for an old man 
with a broken constitution, a country curate, 
or something of that sort—but in Frank’s po- 
sition, with such opportunities, it’s inexcusa- 
ble. Really, a man owes something to his 
family. No one cares less for money than I 
do; but rank, fashion, beauty, or something, 
surely he should require.” 

“Your brother and your nephews consider 
Catherine Birkby beautiful, I believe ?” 

“ Beautiful! What? A girl who has no 
idea of setting herself off—no air—no man- 
ner! Her eyes are certainly not bad, if she 
had the least idea how to use them; and, I 
dare say, something might be made of her 
hair, it looks soft, and it certainly is a pretty 
color, just the brun-doré which was all the 
rage last year. Clementina has it almost— 
hers is a trifle too light, but, when properly 
brushed and oiled, it has very much the 
shade, I assure: you. Really, Helen, you 
should give the poor child a hint or two—it is 
high time something should be done to civilize 
er.” 

“ T confess I cannot avoid feeling some re- 
7 that Frank did not look about him a little 
fore he tied himself down,” said Lady Irwin. 
“ Catherine Birkby is just the sort of barley- 
sugar sweetheart that a boy fancies himself in 
love with. I would have saved him if I could; 
but he must buy his experience, like the rest 
of ug.” 
“ His father ought not to have given his con- 
sent. I wonder you did not stop it before it 
came to a declaration, Helen.” 

“ How could I apprehend the danger? She 
has been backwards.and forwards at the house 
ever since I married. I never dreamt of any- 
thing more than brotherly regard. However, 
it is no affair of mine: when Edward grows 
up I shall do my best to avoid such a catastro- 
p e.” 


“Edward will make a handsome fellow, 
Helen. He will make many a heart ache. 
He will beat Frank out-and-out—he has so 
much more of the devil in him. I am heartily 
lad my girls have a dozen years the start of 
im.” 


“ Edward’s good looks will not avail him 
much. A younger son has little chance of dis- 
tinguishing himself in this age of gain and cal- 
culation.” 

Mrs. Brook replied by extolling Edward’s 
talents and uirements. Lady Irwin, 
pleased to hear his praises even from one 
whose judgment she despised, incited her to 
further commendation by affecting to 
slightingly of him. Mrs. Brook was essentially 
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a worldly-wise woman, though of a low order 
of mind, and debased by perpetual striving af- 
ter petty ends. She was not without a certain 
acuteness, which enabled her to discover the 
assailable points of those characters the dignity 
and strength of which she could not appreciate. 
She was an adroit and unscrupulous flatterer ; 
and Lady Irwin, because she saw through and 
despised her, thought she could listen uninjur- 
ed to her well-bred toadyism. She never per- 
ceived how lowering to the moral feelings in- 
tercourse with persons of Mrs. Wilton Brook’s 
class must always be—how it helped to main- 
tain in her an extraordinary opinion of her 
own endowments, and kept her in suicidal ig- 
norance of her true moral state. 

Catherine, meanwhile, grew daily more and 
more conscious of the dislike with which Lady 
{rwin regarded her, and she consequently be- 
came more silent and depressed in that lady’s 
presence. It was a great relief when Edward 
came home from school, full of his new expe- 
rience, overflowing with anecdotes of masters 
and companions, lavish of caresses to his mo- 
ther, and imperiously affectionate to Kitty. 
The jealousy which had at one time character- 
ized his love to her had now quite passed 
away; she was no longer the principal object 
of his thoughts, and he began to have a per- 
ception, that charming as she was, she might 
be more desirable as a sister than as a wife. 
And now Frank was away, Kitty could always 
listen to his stories; she was never too much 
engaged to walk or ride with him; she was a 
better listener than ever, and soon knew the 
distinctive characters of Brown, Sinclair, and 
Tomlins, Edward’s particular friends, and 
could talk about them as if she were familiarly 
acquainted with them herself; while the argu- 
ments she employed to mollify his indignation 
against “ that bully” Houseman, and to qualify 
his contempt for “ Uncle” Bobbins, the pawn- 
broker’s son, only gave additional gusto to the 
conversation by supplying the spice of a little 
contradiction. 

Catherine’s altered looks had struck Edward 
on his first arrival, and it was not long before 
he discovered that her spitits had lost much of 
their elasticity, and that in his mother’s com- 
wr she was always depressed and nervous. 

Vith unusual self-command, he kept his 
thoughts to himself, and carried on his obser- 
vations in silence for several days, when he 
had ascertained that a coldness and distance 
in his mother’s manner aggravated, if it did 
not cause this suffering, he resolved at once to 
appeal to her better nature, and to plead with 
her for worthier treatment of his brother's af- 
fianced wife. Accordingly, he entered her 
dressing-room one morning, and flinging him- 
self on the rug at her fect, laid his head in her 
lap—an old childish habit of: his, which she 
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loved—and stroking her hand, caressingly, 
said, 

“ What a charming Christmas party we have 
mother? I wish Frank were here.” 

“ Frank is much better where he 13,” re- 
plied Lady Irwin. 

“ Of course, it’s very nice to be at Rome; 
and if Kitty were with him, I don’t suppose 
he would be in any hurry to get back. But as 
it is——” 

“ Don’t distress yourself, Edward ; Frank’s 
love will never break his slumbers, or spoil his 
appetite. Catherine did not give him much 
trouble, you know.” 

“ No, I don’t know what you mean by that, 
mother. If Kitty loved him with all her heart, 
as it was just and natural she should, would yor 
have had her tell a lie, and say she didn’t care 
for him ?” 

“Ido not blame her. I say nothing. Your 
brother’s honor is engaged. I only say that 
he does not appear to suffer much from home- 
sickness.” 

“ T don’t think you can tell that, unless you 
were to see the letters he writes to Kitty. Of 
course he doesn’t let out his feelings to you, or 
my father; but if he is so happy in Rome, 
which I don’t believe, you can hardly say the 
same of her. O, mother, I do so wish you 
would take pity on her, and comfort her with a 
few kind words. She will have quite lost her 
pretty looks before Frank pone, ett 

“ You are very much mistaken, Edward, if 
you think that Catherine’s happiness depends 
at all on me; andas to her fretting, I do not 
believe she has sufficient depth of feeling to 
fret for more than half a day about anything 
orany one. Agnese tells me, that on the very 
day of Frank’s departure she went and took 
tea with that te paralytic old woman who 
lives at Hopwood.” 

“Ts that the only bit of scandal Agnese has 
been able to pick up? She’d be much bet- 
ter employed in putting bows into your caps, 
instead of poking her ugly face into all the 
poor people’s cottages, and prying into the af- 
fairs of her betters. What comfort Kitty 
could have found in going to see that cross 
old woman, I can’t pretend to say. Poor child, 
what a sorrowful heart she must have had 
coming all down Hopwood Lane in the gloam- 
ing, with no Frank to meet her! I tell you, 
mother, I can see the trouble in her eyes; 
and take my word for it, three nights out of 
the seven her pillow is not dry when she goes 
to sleep.” 

“ What an extraordinary infatuation it is 
that you labor under about such a matter of 
fact person as Kitty. If she does look pale 
sometimes, it can be no wonder, when Mr 
Birkby keeps her so many hours reading to 
him. You should appeal to him, not to me. 
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Catherine’s feelings are never likely to injure 
her health.” 

“ Oh, my dear mother, if you did but know 
her!” cried Edward, rising on his knees in 
his eagerness, and looking with earnest en- 
treaty into his mother’s face—* if you would 
but open your heart to her! It would make 
you so much happier.” 

“ My happiness is beyond her reach, either 
to diminish or increase,” replied Lady Irwin, 
haughtily. It cut her to the heart to hear 
her boy pleading for the tender girl whom she 
hated. 

“ Only look at her, mother,” pursued Ed- 
ward, undaunted by her coldness. “ Where 
did you ever see a sweeter smile? And as 
to her hands and feet, they are fifty times 
smaller and prettier than Clementina’s, that 
Aunt Fanny is always making such a fuss 
about. Then, for a companion,—who is al- 
ways sweet-tempered, always at leisure, like 
Kitty? I’m sure you have reason to thank 
her, mother; I don’t know what I shouid have 
been, if she hadn’t taken so much trouble with 
me. I never heard any one teach a fellow his 
duty to his neighbor, as Kitty does; and it’s 
all the better because she does not seem to be 
teaching at all. Oh, mother! you do not know 
what you do when you shut her from your 
heart. She would be a dear daughter to you.” 

“Thad a daughter once,” returned Lady 
Irwin, bitterly, “who might have been what 
it seems my son will never be.” 

“Do not be angry, mother, I love you— 
you know I love you dearly ; but, as Kitty 
says, love opens and does not narrow the 
heart.” 

“ That is just the sort of speech I should 
have expected her to make—just the idea I 
should suppose her to entertain. Those who 
are incapable of profound passion generally 
seek to hide the shallowness of their feelings 
by high-sounding theories of catholic affec- 
tion.” 

“T wanted to persuade you, mother,—I 
wanted to entreat you; but it seems I only 
make you stronger in your ownopinion. I 
am going down tu have my lesson, now ; per- 
haps I may not be home to dinner.” 

ady Irwin said nothing. Edward lin- 
gered at the door, probably in expectation of 
a conciliatory word or look ; then with a heavy 
heart, he turned on his heel and went his way. 


CHAPTER X. 


In spite of his resolution to keep his unea- 
siness to himself, Edward was too much irrita- 
ted by the ill success of his interference to 
conceal from Catherine all his disquiet; and 
he told her enough to add weight to her form- 
er conviction, and to increase the burden of 
her sorrow. Loving her the better from the 
consciousness of the effort he had made to de- 
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fend her, and dreading his mother’s displeas- 
ure, he remained at the parsonage until late in 
the evening; and having spent a few minutes 
in the drawing-room where Lady Irwin’s man- 
ner gave him little encouragement to remain, 
he went off to hisown room. There he wrote 
the following letter to his brother, which he 
carried to the post the next morning himself. 


Dear Brotuer.—I came home last Tuesday 
week. Idare say you know that I didn't do so 
badly at the examination, after all. I brought 
home a prize which pleased mother and delight- 
ed dear old Birkby. Father did not say much, 
but he looked as if he liked it, and made me 
bring it out to show Lord Allason when he 
called. I found all well at home: going on much 
as usual; father deep in some stratum or other 
at the bottom of the dead Sea—I shouldn’t much 
wonder if he were off to Palestine next week.— 
I wish to Heaven he would, and take mother 
with him. A pilgrimage would do her a tremen- 
dous deal of good just now. I wish with all my 
heart you and Kitty were married! What is the 
reason it would puzzle a much wiser head than 
mine to discover; but of this I’m sure: she— 
mother, I mean—has taken a positive dislike to 
Kitty. The worst of it is, that Kitty knows it; 
and you may believe that she looks none the bet- 
ter for it. Of course, it’s bad enough for her 
to have you so long away, and if any one sees 
her look sad, she puts it upon that; but mother 
has more to dowithit. Aunt Fanny is here with 
Clem and Ada, all flounces and finery as usual. 
If it wasn't for father, no one would take an 
notice of dear Kitty, but he’s as true as steel, 
and mother dares not say a word against her to 
him. I’m sure he has a notion that there’s some- 
thing wrong, for he pets Kitty like a child— 
much more than he pets me, which does not 
please mother. If you had only taken my ad- 
vice, all the trouble would have been over b 
this time ; you may take my word for it, that i 
you don’t do something yourself, and before long, 
mother will find some means to break it off yet. 
You have no idea what a timid, nervous creature 
Kitty is become in her presence. 

I dare say you find it extremely jolly at Rome; 
it must be nice to have lots of money and noth- 
ing to do. I suppose I’m not likely to have 
much experience in either of these pleasures.— 
Father asked me, the other day, if I shofld like 
to be a parson. I suppose he was in joke, I took 
it so, for I only made a wry face. Fancy moth- 
er sitting demurely to hear her son deal out di- 
vinity! Don’t forget dear Kitty, and when you 
write don’t say a word of what I have told you. 
Mother always likes to read my letters, and it 
won’t do to make her angry. Do you get any 
skating? The ice is four inches thick on the 
pond. Tomlins, a first-rate fellow, who works in 
my room, is coming down next weck; if the frost 
only holds on, we ghall have glorious fun, Good 
night, old fellow, I’m so sleepy I can hardly see. 
I wish you’d send me something about some of 
the temples—the ruins, I mean. Finch dotes on 
ruins. 

Your affectionate brother, 
Epwarp Irwin. 
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When this letter reached Frank he was re- 
covering from an attack of fever, brought on 
by the climate, and as by anxiety. He 
was consequently laboring under severe de- 
a of spirits. His fears had already 

en excited by a coldness and constraint in 
the letters he received from his mother, and 
by the plaintive tenderness which struggled 
through the assumed cheerfulness of Cathe- 
rine’s. He had promised his father to travel. 
He was to visit Greece and parts of Asia, per- 
haps to penetrate even to the land of joy and 
desolation,—the glorious and wasted Pales- 
tine. He had been as yet only three quarters 
of a year absent, and this was his second ill- 
ness. It was evident that the climate of Italy 
did not agree with him. The image of her he 
loved pining for him, and crushed by the dis- 
like of his step-mother, rose vividly before him. 
He saw her paler and thinner, watching with 
tearful eyes the embers as they fell, and think- 
ing of him so far away, with a heart growing 
daily fainter, and wearying for the comfort o 
his cheering voice. He: read those parts of 
his brother’s letter which related to her, again 
and again. To be so clear to the eyes of the 
boy, it must be bad indeed. He himself, too, 
was lonely and sorrowful. The sweet com- 
munion of thoughts and feeling to which he 
had become habituated, was checked, and the 
deepest emotions of his soul lay, unexpressed, 
a heavy burden on his spirit. One bold stroke, 
and she was his own forever. He knew his 
father’s indulgence, and that his mother’s in- 
fluence, though great, was not unlimited. 

he yearning to England once indulged, 
became irresistible. Arguments readily pre- 
sented themselves, not only excusing, but jus- 
tifying, the apparent disobedience; and the 
next morning saw him already on his return. 
Once started, his impatience knew no bounds. 
No railway, no steamboat, was sufficiently ex- 
peditious for him; almost before an answer 
could have been received to his brother’s let- 
ter, he-arrived in person at his father’s door. 

Amazement was the first emotion produced 
by his unlooked-for appearance—amazement, 
quickly succeeded by pleasurable sensations 
in the breast of his father, by angry conster- 
nation in that of Lady Irwin, while Edward 
could hardly restrain his admiration and satis- 
faction at a promptitude so much in harmony 


with his wishes. 

The tumult of feeling with which he beheld 
his son, travel-worn ont haggard from recent 
illness prevented Sir Edward from remarking 
the uncontrollable emotion of Lady Irwin. 
But Frank, whose perception was sharpened 
by anxiety, read her unspoken anger. His 
quivering lips hardly touched the cheek she 
mechanically presented to him, and she felt 
that if not be ore, now, at least, he knew the 
purpose lying in her heart. As by mutual 
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consent, they shrunk from each other’s gaze ; 
for each felt the need of concealment. But 
Lady Irwin was stung almost to ness by 
the unrestrained joy with which his brother's 
return was welcomed by the child for whose 
aggrandisement she was prepared to jeopard 
soul and body. 

“ Helen, you look pale, love,” said Sir Ed- 
ward, when the first excitement was over, 
and he had leisure to think of his wife. “ This 
mad freak of Frank’s has startled the blood 
from your cheeks. No wonder, either—the 
silly fellow tocome back without a single word 
of warning. Bringing such haggard looks, 
too. Your mother was growing anxious about 
you, Frank, and had just persuaded me that 
it would be pleasant to go and have a look at 
the old places again, when you must needs 
come blundering back. I am heartily glad 
to see you, nevertheless; and Kate, I’ve a 
shrewd guess, will not be sorry. She is not 
quite so rosy as she was, poor little girl, but 
your absence has told more on yourself than 
on her.” 

She'll be all right now,” exclaimed Edward, 
unable to kecp silence longer. “I'll be up 
betimes in the morning, and run over and 
give her a hint. She is not a colossus of 
strength ; and there’s no telling what might 
happen if she saw you all at once and unex- 
pectedly. She might take you fora pallida 
imago, instead of a true flesh and blood 
over.” 

“T have not heard Catherine complain of 
illness,” said Lady Irwin, “ you should not 
frighten your brother without reason, Ed- 
ward.” 

“Yes, yes; Kitty will be well enough 
now,” said Sir Edward, “‘ never fear, Frank. 
Love tortures, but he seldom kills, if the poor 
victims only continue of one mind.” 

“ T acknowledge that I was drawn home, in 
great measure, by anxiety for Catherine,” said 
Frank, cheered by his father’s cordial kindness. 
“ Not that I doubted your indulgence to one 
so very dear to me, or that I should have ven- 
tured to return without your permission if I 
had been in health to use my time either pro- 
fitably or agreeably.” 

“ Well, we should have liked a little notice, 
if it were only to have the opportunity of wel- 
coming you with proper honor; but who has 
a greater right to be here than you? I 
thought a little travelling would be of use 
to you. Besides, I had a fancy to test the 

uality of your love, which your mother 
thought might possibly have no more stuff in 
it than first attachments often have. But 
since it was strong enough to render Italy, 
with all its charms of climate and association, 
distasteful, we are quite satisfied, are we not, 
Helen?” 





“T assert no authority over Frank,” said 
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Lady Irwin, “ however my interest in his wel- 
fare may have induced me to offer him unpal- 
atable advice.” 

“ So the young signor is returned,” said Ag- 
nese, as she combed her lady’s hair, “ without 
warning, and unexpected !” 

“ He knows that he can insult me with im- 
punity,” returned Lady Irwin, “and that my 
influence over his father is gone.” 

“ fis love for the Curé’s daughter has made 
him mad,” said Agnese. 

“Yes; and not him alone. She has won 
my husband from me. My very child she would 
not leave to me.” . 

“ He knows not what he does. She has won 
him with her false smiles, and he is entangled 
in her meshes; but fear not, Madonna; we are 
not yet overcome.” < 

“The joy of life is gone,” returned Lady 
Irwin, with fierce depression, “ it were well for 
me to die.” 

“ Be not troubled, Madonna, or let your 
purpose be shaken by the pride of this self- 
willed boy. Rouse your great heart. Let it 
never be said that you have been wronged 
with impunity.” 

“Do not tempt me, Agnese. Leave the 
dark thoughts in my soul, and do not make 
them more familiar by clothing them in words. 
Iam sick and weary. Iam alone—my very 
child arrays himself with my enemies.” 

“OQ! he knows not the interests at stake ; 
he is still a child. No blood of mine flows in 
his veins ; yet for your sake, Madonna, and for 
the memory of the long days and nights when 
he lay cradled in my arms, I would count life 
little to serve him!” 

“ Senseless as you are!” cried Lady Irwin, 
with an impatience not unlike that of an un- 
tamed horse excited beyond endurance by the 
application of the spur, “do you talk of what 
you would do, you who have never borne a 
child—who have only rocked to rest the child 
of others? Is he not mine—mine in mind 
and body ? The hair that clusters on his brow 
he had from me; and in which of the tame 
Irwins would you see the flash of such an eye 
as his? He is the one thing on earth that is 
mine; and do you think there is anything I 
would-not do for his sake ? But were he noth- 
ing, I have still sufficient motives. They have 
treated me with scorn—almost with open defi- 
ance. They have turned from me the affec- 
tions of my husband! But if I must be mis- 
erable, they at least shall not rejoice.” 

“There the signora spoke worthily of her- 
self,” cried Agnese, her dark eyes flashing; 
“but strong deeds are the language that she 
must learn to use to her enemies. The blood 
of the south is hot asits sun; that of the north 
cold as its winter streams.” 

“Agnese,” replied Lady Irwin, rising and 
fixing a look upon her that made her quail, so 
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stern—so cruel—it was, “ there is blood flow- 
ing in my veins hot and impetuous as in those 
of the fiercest barbarian of the south. There 
are tales told of the clansmen of my house 
which would make even your Italian heart 
stand still. The snows of ten thousand win- 
ters will never cool the blood of the fiery Celt. 
The days of strong deeds are past, and thia 
puny generation drags the chain its fathers 

urst. Nevertheless, fear not. Iam no un- 
worthy daughter of the Macdonalds.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ir was a bright morning ; the sky was cloud- 
less, and the genial west wind sweeping over 
the , crisped with hoar frost, seemed to 
antedate the return of spring. In some shel- 
tered nooks which Catherine well knew, the 
violets were already in*blossom, and she was 
returning from an early ramble, with a small 
bunch of these precious flowers, when Ed- 
ward came bounding along to meet her; 
now followed, now preceded by his favor- 
ite hound, who had caught the joyousness 
of his master’s spirit, and emulated his ac- 
tivity. 

“ Good news, Kitty,” he cried, as soon as 
she came within earshot. “Good news, lit- 
tle sister; what will you give me for my 
news ?” 

— you got your pony ? ” asked Kate in 
reply. 

“Pony!” retorted Edward, scornfully. 
“ Don’t I tell you it’s great news—news for you, 
my darling!” and he flung his arms about her 
and ki her. 

There was a fluttering motion at Kitty’s 
heart ; the color left her cheeks, and she look- 
ed at him trembling. 

“ Well, why don’t you guess? Why don’t 
ou laugh, or cry, or do something, Kitty ? 
ou couldn’t look worse if I had said the news 

was bad. Come, have n’t you a bitof Pando- 
ra’s curiosity ? Must I take my glorious news 
home again, because you won’t give the least 
touch to the lid ?” 

“I know you are going to see Frank, said 
Kitty tremulously. “ Lady Irwin told me about 
it yesterday morning.” . 

“No, that’s not it. Guess again? But 
there, I won’t torture you, dear. Strange, isn’t 
it Kate, that a man of taste like Frank, 
should’nt like Italy ? ” 

“Tf that’s your news, Edward, I had a. 
shrewd guess of it before.” 

“ Why, of course you had, when he began, 
at the top of the sheet with O! how am I to: 
exist another day without you! and ended at: 
the bottom of the fourth side with—I feel con-- 
vinced I must expire if I don’t see you to-- 
morrow—all four sides written close and cross-- 
ed, and all to the same tune.” . 

“You are a saucy boy, Edward, and want 
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to provoke me to show you Frank’s letters. 
You know well enough he never crosses them, 
and that there is often room for a great deal 
more when he finishes.” 

“ With ‘ Yours till death, eternally and for 
ever.” Well, I’m sure I don’t know what a 
love-letter is like, and I don’t suppose I ever 
shall. I daresay Frank’s letters are just what 
they should be, or that you think them so— 
which is quite as good; but I can tell you, 
you’re not likely to have any more of them 
just at present, so you’d better make the most 
of what you have. I'll bet you mad Tom to 
your father’s old cob that he won’t write to 
you for a month to come.” 

“Have they heard from him at the Hall, 
then ?” said Kate, bewildered. 

“ Yes, truly have they. In a most substan- 
tial manner has he forced on their astounded 
minds the fact that he has a good stout will of 
his own, and that he has no idea of being sent 
out of the way that people may worry his little 
bride out of her pretty looks. I'll tell you what, 
Kitty, Frank has a great deal more spirit than 
I ever gave him credit for. You ought to be 
proud of him. He has done the very thing I 
should have done myself!” 

“ But what has he done ? ” cried Catherine, 
impatiently. 

* O you're coming up at last, are you, like 
a shy bottle of ale when it is held to the fire ? 
Know, O sweet Kitty, that your future lord 
has shown himself a fine fellow, and won’t be 
hoodwinked by my revered and incomprehen- 
sible mamma, and that I came off this morn- 
ing to impart to you the intelligence that he 
came home last night, to the confusion of his 
enemies, the delight of his affectionate father, 
of his devoted brother, and of his blushing 
bride. But I say, dear, what’s the matter ? 
Kitty, I say, dear Kitty, don’t be a little fool, 
please dear!” 

The abrupt announcement of the return of 
her lover—a joy so sudden, so unlooked for, 
was indeed too much for Catherine’s strength, 
enfeebled as she was by long separation, and 
by the wearing sickness of hope deferred; 
she would have fallen had not the boy caught 
her in his arms. He bore her with difficulty 
to the bank at the side of the road, and was 
running to seek assistance, when his brother, 
whose impatience had become uncontrollable, 
and who had wandered thusdar in search of 
his betrothed came up. A little water, brought 
from a neighboring rivulet in Fdward’s cap, 
and dashed on Catherine’s face, aided in re- 
viving ber: the sight of her lover bending 
over her with a look of earnest solicitude did 
more. He folded her in his arms, and all the 


troubled past seemed to vanish like a dream, 
or only to be remembered to intensify the hap- 
piness of the re-union. 

There was a long silence. Tears falling 
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like om rain, and a joy so solemn, that 
they held their breath as they stood locked 
hand in hand beneath the arch of the spring 
heavens. 

When the first rapture of their meeting was 
over, Catherine’s anxious eyes detected marks 
of uncontrollable suffering in her lover’s coun- 
tenance. His eyes, which looked larger and 
brighter than they were wont to look, were 
circled with black rings, his hands were 
parched, and the bronzed hue of his com- 
plexion told of fatigue and exposure rather 
than of health. 

The imprudence with which he had acted 
was too evident. The marsh fever was still 
hanging about him when he set out on his 
hasty journey. The excitement. produced by 
Edward’s letter, which confirmed his worst 
fears, had rendered him for the time superior 
and insensible to his bodily infirmity. A 
troubled night, hardly visited . rare snatches 
of sleep, at last brought the morning, when 
he was once again to see her, made so much 
dearer by absence and by sorrow, borne for his 
sake. The cold water with which he bathed 
his burning temples stilled their throbbing 
for a while ; the fresh air, and the near hope of 
seeing his beloved, deadened the aching of his 
limbs and the fever in his throat ; but now that 
the first joy of meeting was over, that he had 
held her in his arms, and felt her still all his 
own, he was obliged to succumb to the lassi- 
tude that oppressed him, and to acknowledge 
the too evident fact that he was not well. 

He returned home in the hope that a few 
hours’ rest might restore him; but Nature is 
a stern avenger, and exacts a heavy fine for 
over-taxed or abused powers. The excitement 
and disquietude in which he had lived for the 
last eighteen months had gradually undermined 
his vigorous constitution. The unexpressed 
displeasure of his step-mother weighed upon 
his heart with a foreboding which defied all 
his efforts to shake it off, and filled him with 
vague and paralyzing alarm. During the 
first few months of his residence abroad the 
variety of interets which crowded upon him 
had distracted his attention; Catherine’s 
letters, full of hopeful tenderness, quieted his 
anxiety on her account; while Lady Irwin 
herself, relieved by his absence, wrote with 
cordiality, almost with affection. But when 
the novelty of foreign life began to wear off, 
when Lady Irwin had returned to Swallow- 
field, and, irritated by Catherine’s frequent 

resence, and by the affection with which Sir 
ward treated her, either ceased to write 
to the traveller, or wrote only letters so hard 
and dry, that the effort they had cost was too 
mec i to be mistaken; when Catherine’s 
depression became evident in spite of her 
attempted cheerfulness; Frank’s buoyanc 





of spirit gave way, and he began to succum 
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to the effects of the climate, which trying as 
it is to many English constitutions, did not 
suit him, and neglected such precautions as 
oer perhaps, have preserved him in health 
and inured him to it. : 

So, now the fever, which had been checked, 
flew to the head; the overtaxed brain ceased 
to discharge its healthy office; his ravings 
were wild and incessant; his heart troubles 
mixing themselves up incongruously with 
scenes of foreign adventure; he called often 
and piteously on the name of his beloved, who 
seemed to his distempered fancy to be in fear- 
ful danger; with wild supplication or stormy 
menace he sought to protect her from a power- 
ful but unnamed enemy. The whole house- 
hold was filled with consternation. Sir Ed- 
ward stood gazing on his fiery vacant eyes 
with an anguish too big for tears. Poor Ed- 
ward ran vainly to and fro, overwhelming 
himself with reproaches for the heedless rash- 
ness with which he had communicated his sus- 
picions to his brother. Catherine, pale and 
tremulous, crept from the Parsonage to the 
Hall, seeking for tidings she dared not ask 
for; her still woe-begone countenance, and 
eager tearless eyes, were not the least grievous 
sight in all those grievous days. Sir Edward 
meeting her, lost the recollection of his own 
sorrow, and wept for the poor child who had 
no tears for herself. 

Strange and strong was the conflict of 
Lady Irwin’s feelings. The moment when the 
dear wish of her heart would be gratified 
seemed to have arrived ; the life which stood 
between her son and the inheritance was 
fluttering on the verge of eternity. Agnese 
did not fail to offer congratulations, and with 
dark pupils distending to suggest that a slight 
mistake in the giving of a potion might make 
that certain which was already probable. 
Lady Irwin rejected the suggestion with in- 
dignation, and devoted herself with energy 
to the care of the sufferer; she shrunk from 
the presence of her confidante, and if by 
chance they met, she hurried by her as if she 
had been some venomous creature: above all, 
she sedulously guarded the approach to the 
sick man’s chamber, gave him his medicines 
herself, and administering nothing without 
previously subjecting it to a careful examina- 
tion. 

She seemed insensible to fatigue. Hour 
after hour, day after day, she went to and fro 
in.the sick room, with pale set features, like 
one acting under strong excitement, or afraid 
to break a spell. She hardly spoke, either 
in answer to the grateful thanks of her hus- 
band, or to the passionate caresses of her son ; 
but one day, when Catherine crept to her 
and kissed her hand in token of the gratitude 
she could not speak, Lady Irwin om as 
she was traversing the corridor, and bending 
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her head, pressed her lips on the brow of the 


trembling girl. 

“ Poor child,” she said, “go and pray, and 
see if that will comfort thee.” 

It was at the time when the fever was at 
its height; the Doctors, of whom two had 
been fetched from London, had almost given 
up hope. The patient’s strength seemed ex- 
hausted; he lay motionless, almost lifeless, 
his nervous hands were wan and passive, or 
convulsed by feeble twittering; the wavy 
hair, which used to fall in such comely masses 
about his face was all gone; his manly beauty 
withered the leaves in autumn. 

Who can tell what were Lady Irwin’s 
thoughts as she sat through those long nights 
and days by the wreck of him whom she had 
taught herself by slow degrees to regard as 
the enemy of her son? ‘Who can tell how 
much of her old tenderness to the fair 
motherless boy returned; how the helpless- 
ness of the suffering man recalled the weak- 
ness. and dependence of the child; how the 
fever-parched lips awakened memories of the 
sweet firm lips that had so often pressed hers, 
and the joyous love of the child’s close em- 
brace. Prostrate—helpless—there was nothing 
antagonistic there. Helen Irwin was of a tem- 
per too lofty to war with the powerless. 

After a long time there came a dawn of 
hope. The youthful constitution, the careful 
tending, the earnest prayers, prevailed, and 
Death released his prey. Deep thankfulness 
and silent joy succeeded to despair in Cathe- 
rine’s heart. Sir Edward came out of his 
study and walked again among his trees; 
Edward scampered over hill and dale, to 
tame the spirit of his horse, wanton with 
too long idleness. The crisis was past ; Frank 
would recover —slowly, tediously —but he 
would recover. 

With the danger, Lady Irwin’s care ceased. 
No sooner did he open his eyes upon her, 
animated by intelligence; no sooner did 
health-bringing sleep return to him than she 
withdrew from his chamber, leaving him to 
the attendance of the hired nurses, and only 
paying occasional visits to his room, which 
became shorter and rarer as he progressed in 
his recovery. His convalescence was tedious 
and wearisome, with many lets and hin- 
drances, much lassitude and frequent suffer- 
ing; but whatever aid art or science could 
afford to alleviate the one or remove the 
other was used unsparingly, and the light of 
love gladdened him. Catherine seemed to 
have lost all recollection of her own worn 
health and spirits in the necessity for en- 
couraging and strengthening him. Full of 
gratitude for the great mercy vouchsafed to 
her in his preservation, her joy manifested 
itself in a sweet and innocent gayety—a cheer- 
ful lovingness of spirit, that shed sunshine 
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over the life of her betrothed, and helped 
him more than anything else to the recovery 
of his strength. Her gratitude to Lady Irwin 
was so warm that it overcame the dread she 
had been accustomed to feel in her presence ; 
and though Lady Irwin -was still cold and 
stately in her manner towards her, Catherine 
had won something upon her regard. She 
could no longer look upon her as a being with- 
out passion; the feeling she had shown was 
unmistakable, and just of the kind which Lady 
Irwin could appreciate. Loud lamentations 
or stormy grist she would have despised ; 
but she sympathized with the stony agony 
of her countenance and her voiceless despair. 
She could no longer think her impassive or 
commonplace. She might hate, but she could 
not now despise her. 

Her mind at that period was in a strug- 
gling, combating, fluctuating condition. Agnese 
revenged her late slight by almost unbroken 
silence, which Lady Irwin, too proud to make 
concessions, repaid with haughty contempt. 
Sir Edward, charmed out of all suspicion / 
the extraordinary devotion of her attendance 
on his son, had returned to something like a 
lover’s tenderness. It seemed almost as if the 
evil thought which had long nestled in the 
depths of her heart might be crushed—per- 
, haps, but for the Italian woman, it might 
have been. But Satan little loves to quit a 
tenement in which he had been welcomed and 
cherished ; and evil acts are the legitimate 
offspring of evil thoughts. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ir was some two months since the favor- 
able turn had taken place, and Frank had 
begun to amend, when, coming home from 
his usual evening stroll to the Parsonage, he 
met his father, smoking his cigar, under the 
lime-trees, by the river-side. 

* Well, my boy,” said Sir Edward, “you 
don’t look very brilliant yet. A month or so 
in Devonshire would set you up nicely.” 

“ Indeed, sir, I am perfectly well,” returned 
his son in alarm. “ The evening is unusually 
warm, and we walked a little too far. I hope 
you are not thinking of sending me away 

in so soon ?”*. 

“ Why, to tell you the truth, I’ve been 
hatching a little plan that I don’t think you'll 
object to. You know there is a small estate 
in Devonshire, which belonged to your mother. 
The house is not much more than a cottage, 
but it is very pretty and compact. Captain 
Martyn, who has rented it for these fifteen 
— has been for some time in failing 

ealth; and I have this evening received 
intimation of his death. As I suppose pro- 
bable, his widow does not wish to continue 
my tenant; and it has occurred to me that if 
the house were brightened up a little—it’s 
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very pretty, and the scenery about it splen- 
did—it might not be so bad for you and 
Kitty, just for a year a two, till my shoes 
are ready for you. This would make every- 
thing smooth. Not that I want to send you 
away, my dear fellow. God knows, the house 
will be dull enough without you both !” 

“ We cannot expect you to make such a 
sacrifice for us, sir,’ said Frank, his cheek 
glowing with surprise and pleasure. 

“ O, as to that, the less we say of that, the 
better. The property'was your mother’s; so 
it isa matter of mere justice. My idea is, 
that if I allow you three hundred a-year, you 
may manage to live quietly down there. ‘The 
estate itself is not unproductive, and might be 
improved if any one were resident upon it 
who would undertake to study agriculture as 
a science. So much is doing in that way now, 
that extraordinary obstinacy and stupidity 
may soon cease to be regarded as necessary 
qualifications for a farmer.” 

This scheme had been maturing for some 
time in Sir Edward’s mind. The anxiety he 
had endured during his son’s- illness, and 
during his rather slow recovery, had deter- 
mined him to expedite a marriage which he 
saw to be indispensable to his happiness. It 
had been his purpose to communicate his 
project to his wife, and to obtain her concur- 
rence before mentioning it to his son; but 
coming unexpectedly on Frank just when he 
had received intelligence of the removal of the 
only obstacle that stood in his way, he had 

ielded to the impulse of the moment, and 

had spoken to him of a plan which he 
knew would give him extreme pleasure, and 
which, he hoped, would accelerate his re- 
covery. 

When they had discussed the subject for a 
little while, Sir Edward went in search of his 
wife, while Frank retired to his chamber. 
Lady Irwin sat by the fire, drawing. She drew 
finely, and she loved the art. Sir Edward 
stood over her for a while and admired the 
design, pointing out at the same time some de- 
fects in the execution; then, turning to the 
fire, he stood some time in silence, and, taking 
up a book, seemed lost in the perusal of it, till 
at last he suddenly said, not without a slight ~ 
tremor in his voice, 

“ By the way, Helen, did I tell you Martyn 
was dead ?” 

Lady Irwin answered in the negative; but 
she did not feel sufficient interest in the intel- 
ligence to interrupt her occupation. 

“ Yes, poor fellow! he is gone at last,” con- 
tinued Sir Edward. “It is surprising that 
he lasted so long, considering the rough usage 
the French gave him in the last war. He 
must have been nearly eighty. He was a bit 
of true British oak, tough to the last chip. 
Of course, Mrs. Martyn does not stay at 
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Elington. Her nephew writes me word that 
she wishes to give it up at once, which is for- 
tunate, for I could not well have turned her 
out.” 

“ Do you think you are likely to get a higher 
rent for the place, then ?” ae ¢ 

“QO, no! the rent Martyn paid was well 
enough. I have been thinking it would 
do for Frank and Kitty. To be sure, the 
house is small, and I dare say will want 
something done to it; but it is a snug little 

lace, and Devonshire will probably suit 

rank, now that terrible fever has made him 
delicate. You know it is, in a manner, his 
native air. His mother was born and brought 
up there.” 

Lady Irwin bent lower over her drawing. 
Sir Edward continued speaking, fast, but with 
a sense of growing uneasiness. 

“I know that you are as anxious as 1 am 
to promote his happiness; and it is very for- 
tunate that we are able to gratify him with- 
out trenching materially on our income. For 
my own part I acknowledge that at first I did 
not feel the necessity of a second establishment. 
But I dare say you were right, and I am sure 
you will share my satisfaction in an arrange- 
ment which meets all the requirements of the 
case.” “ 

“ They cannot live there without an income,” 
said Lady Irwin, after a long pause. 

« As to that, I should wish to consult you ; 
for you know so much better than I do what 
would be necessary. I do not think they will 
require more than two hundred and fifty, or 
three hundred at first; for Frank must take 
care of himself; and Kitty has no extravagant 
notions. I suppose they can stay with us when 
they come to town.” 

Lady Irwin made no reply. Her husband, 
oppressed by the ominous silence, drew his 
chair closer to the hearth, and stirred the 
fire with an attempt to seem unconcerned. 
There was something irresistibly overwhelm- 
ing in Lady Irwin’s silence, and in the con- 
tinued but irregular movement of her pencil. 
After some minutes she gathered her drawing- 
materials together, and was leaving the room, 
when Sir Edward, taking her by the hand, 
looked up into her face with an attempt at a 
smile, saying, 

* Come, sit down, Helen, and let us talk it 
over.” 

“ There can be no need to talk over what 
you have already arranged,” she. returned, 
coldly disengaging her hand; and without 
another word, or a backward look, she left 
the room. 

“ Here’s a pretty storm,” muttered Sir 


Edward. “If Helen did but know how like 
Tisiphone she looks in that angry mood of 
hers, she would not be angry so often. Who 


could have anticipated such a reception of a 
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plan which sets everything to rights? O, 
woman, woman, incomprehensible, irrational, 
contradictory !” 

So saying, or rather so thinking, he turned 
for consolation to his book, and contrived to 
lose, for a while, the sense of domestic disquiet 
in the brilliant and witty pleading of one of 
his favorite essayists. 

Not so, Lady Irwin. The burning indigna- 
tion which she had violently repressed, burst 
out in fiery words as soon as she reached her 
chamber, and stood face to face with Agnese, 
busied there with duties of her office. 

“ Urge what you will now, Agnese, you 
shall not find me flagging. I was a fhol to 
spurn your advice before; but his weakness 
made me childish. Now, all that is past, and 
you need not fear me; I am despised, and 
counted as nothing by my husband and by the 
boy I saved from the jaws of death. They 
hold their consultations ; they determine what 
they will do; and, when it is done, they bid 
me receive with joy the intelligence that my 
child is counted as nothing in his father’s 
sight, and that we are to be robbed of a third 
of our income. O! had I but hearkened to 
the voice that bade me listen to you, when he 
lay senseless and powerless—when disease had 
done the work ready to my hand, and only to 
leave undone was needful. Now, he is strong 
again in mind and body, and the strength he 
has regained, through my help, he uses to in- 
sult and injure me! He must needs enter on 
the estate at once. He must sow enmity be- 
tween me and my husband. When was it be- 
fore, since the day when he first called me 
wife, that Sir Edward decided on even the 
smallest of his affairs without me? Now he 
consults, he decides, he portions out his in- 
come ; and, when it is done, he tells me thus 
and thus it is to be. Devise what you will— 
fear no flinching in me, now.” 

“ Noble onna,” cried Agnese, with 
a look of triumph, “now you are yourself 
again, all will be well; the daughter of the 
Curé shall never queen it here ; and Edward 
shall inherit the lands of his father.” 

“ We must be careful what we do, Agnese : 
we must be subtle and secret. Sir Edward 
has given to his son, to this Frank, who, but 
for me, might be lying in the vault beside his 
mother, the house in Devonshire because it 
was his mother’s, and he is quite sure that I 
must approve of so equitable an arrangement. 
The poor simpleton, Ann Irwin, left the house 
to her husband, thinking, I suppose, that no 
second love would banish her pale image from 
his heart, and that he could soar to no higher 
passion. This house is to be rendered 
to her son, that he may live there with his 
wife ; and that they may enjoy their Paradise, 
three hundred pounds a-year is to be taken 
from our income. Listen, Agnese, I will urge 
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my husband to send his son to Elington; he 
shall alter and furnish to his taste. I will 
have liberal means placed at his disposal ; the 
garden and the pleasure-grounds shall be re- 
arranged to his fancy: and he shall dream of 
the happiness he is never to know, as he wan- 
ders through the newly-adorned rooms, and 
lingers under the trees. He shall return to 
fetch his bride—she shall twine the orange- 
flowers in her hair—the wedding guests 
shall assemble—but the ringers who were 
to ring out the wedding peal shall toll for a 
death.” 

“Will you not destroy the girl with her 
lover ?” inquired Agnese, eagerly. 

“No, I hate her too much; she has won 
from me the hearts of all I love; but for her 
smiles and soft voice I might have lived hap- 
py and innocent. She loves him, Agnese; 

e is as dear to her as the light of heaven. 
She shall live to pine for him in hopeless sor- 
row.” 

“ We must be wise and secret,” said Agnese. 
“The crime shall be mine, the vengeance 
yours.” 

“Never fear, Agnese. The vengeance I 
will take, shall be sudden and certain as the 
swoop of theeagle. But enough, we have time 
to spare; to deceive them into security must 
be our present labor.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“ Kitty,” cried Edward, bursting into the 
drawing - room, at the Parsonage, where 
Catherine sat with an open book before her, 
but thoughts wandering far away, “ Kitty, 
my dear sister, what am I todo? Here I 
have been puzzlimg my brain for the last ten 
days to compose an Epithalamium for you and 
Frank! I tried Greek first, but you know 
T’vé only read the Prometheus, and Iambics 
don’t come easy. I tried Latin next, but I 
couldn’t determine whether it should be in 
Sapphics or Alcaics, and owing to the confu- 
sion of my mind, half the stanza was in one 
and half in the other; so down I fell to Eng- 
lish, plain, wholesome English, as father calls 
it—which is, after all, the most Christian 
language of the three. I shall have a couple 
of hours’ hard fighting with the Muse, by and 
by, and I'll bring her coy ladyship to terms, 
depend upon it. If you could but help me to 
a rhyme, now and then—but, of course, that 
is not to be expected. Mother is tremendous- 
ly grand to-day. I can’t get-a word out of her, 
or I’d have pressed her into the service. She 
is glorious at finding rhymes. She has got a 
splendid gown for to-morrow, and a bonnet 
my aunt would give her ears for.” 

“1 wish I could show her how grateful 
I am for all her goodness to us,” said Cathe- 


rine. 
“TI don’t think you need feel oppressed by 
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the weight of the obligation,” replied Edward, 
gayly ; “ though I must say mother has behav- 
ed splendidly about Elington; and one must 
not mind her being a little cross sometimes. 
But come, Kitty ! If I go and fetch the horses, 
you'll have one more ride with me, won't you, 
before you join the formidable corps of ma- 
trons. Just one last ride ?” 

Catherine not unwillingly consented, for 
she loved the boy dearly; and, in the near 
approach of an event so important, she felt 
herself unable to exercise her habitual control 
over her thoughts. It was a day in early 
autumn. The foliage had lost nothing of its 
summer fulness, though it was colored here 
and there with the beautiful shades that 
herald its decay. Roses clustered round the 
cottage doors, and the air was fragrant with 
clematis, while the stately autumn flowers 
nodded queenly greetings to each other, and 
the ripe fruits howe in the sunshine. The 
fresh wind, the blue sky, the rich landscape, 
combined to raise the spirits of the riders. 
Never had Edward looked so handsome ; 
never had the play of his mind been so 
graceful. Catherine could not help gazing 
with admiration on his dark animated coun- 
tenance, and on the supple grace of his move- 
ments. 

“I will be “with you before breakfast to- 
morrow, Kitty,” he gaily cried, as he rode 
away, leading the pony she had been riding 
“as soon as ever Frank is off my hands! 
And never fear but I'll finish the Epithala- 
mium, if I invoke all the Nine, at once, to my 
aid.” 

She lingered to look after him as he rode 
down the lane, on his glossy chestnut hunter, 
singing joyously, and with many a bright back- 
ward look and glad farewell. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE autumn day had long since closed. Lu- 
rid clouds shut in the horizon; and the fu!l 
harvest-moon waded through majestic clouds 
— now walled in dense masses — now in frag- 
ments of grotesque shape. Lady Irwin stood 
on the balcony on which her dressing-room 
opened. The heavy shade of the trees; the 
stillness, broken fitfully by the moanings of the 
rising wind, and the jagged clouds; were in 
grand harmony with her spirit. The weight 
at her heart seemed a little lightened as she 
contemplated, in the deepening night, this 
tempest hatching in apparent calm, and ready 
to burst. 

The door of the chamber opened, but so softly, 
that it was only by the current of air produced 
that Lady Irwin was aware of it. Agnese én- 
tered the room, her olive cheek pale, and her 
thin lips compressed. 

Lady Irwin stepped slowly from the balcony, 
her eyes fixed in eager inquiry on her attendant 
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“It is done,” said the Italian, speaking with 
difficulty from her parched throat. Then, after 
a pause, she added, more quickly, “it was 

uite easy. The glass was on the table where 

lton had placed it, with the Seltzer water. It 
was all as usual. ‘The night is hot ; he will cer- 
tainly drink.” 

“If he should discover it!” said Lady Irwin. 

“IT placed the powder in the = as you 
bade me. It is impalpable—if there is only 
enough.” 

“ What I gave you would destroy half-a-doz- 
enlives. But what if he should not drink ?” 

“T do not fear that. He will be weary. And 
lest that cold drink should be insufficient to 
tempt him, I got some claret, and placed it 
hard by. The Curé has no great choice of 
wines. He will not fail to drink.” 

“Ts he not yet come home? He lingers to- 
night. I wish it were over. This suspense is 


unendurable. Did you hear nothing then ?” 


“ Only the sighing of the wind through the 
trees. ‘There will be wild work among them 
to-night. Wild work within, and wild work 
without: stout young branches rent and snap- 
ped, like a tulip by the hand of a child.” 

“ Re silent, Agnese,” cried Lady Irwin fierce- 
ly ; “ the sound of your voice makes me mad ! 
Be silent, and let me listen.” 

In obedience to her command Agnese was 
silent. The agony of expectation became every 
moment more intense. Yet there was no touch 
of remorse—no timely repentance. Every 
nerve was stimulated to the highest ae of 
sensibility. Sounds, in general scarcely audi- 
ble, seemed so loud and importunate, as to be 
almost unendurable. Every pulsation of the 
great clock on the staircase, the fluttering of 
a moth against the window, the whizzing of a 
bat’s wing in its tortuous flight, were all so 
many sources of agony. 

“ The glass must be changed, and the wine 
taken away,” said Lady Irwin, at last, unable 
longer to endure the silence. “Have you thought 
of that, Agnese ? They will betray us.” 

“T shall not dare to go in,” cried Agnese, 
shrinking with terror. 

“ Not dare to goin!” repeated Lady Irwin, 
with surprise. “ Why not? What should you 
fear ?” 

“ When he is dead!” said Agnese, in a low 
voice. 

“What harm can the poor clay do you, 
simpleton ?” cried Lady Irwin, scornfully. 
“What! the daughter of Beatrice Pistorella!” 

Agnese hung her head and was silent. 

“ He will only look like one in a deep sleep— 
like one ina deep leaden sleep. We have only 
lulled him to sleep—to the sweet, dreamless 
sleep that knows no waking. His individual 
essence — that in which he groaned and suf- 
fered — will be resumed into the great all- 
pervading soul. He is but rocked to sleep a 
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little before his time, to be reproduced in some 
other form of being. It is she who will suffer ; 
the pain and the woe will be all hers. But hark ! 
I hear Sir Edward’s door open. He will be 
amazed to find me still dressed. Quick, Ag- 
nese : give me my dressing-gown, and let down 
my hair.” 

As she hastened the operations of her wait- 
ing woman, whose hands, cold and clammy with 
excitement, were little apt to render her ser- 
vice, the clock struck eleven. 

“ It cannot be long now,” said Lady Irwin, 
assisting her maid to unfasten the long coils 
of her hair. “If you are afraid to go alone, 
wait for me, and, when Sir Edward is asleep, 
I will come to your room, and we will go to- 
gether. How awkward you are to-night, Ag- 
nese. Comb my hair carefully instead of tear- 
ing it. Do you forget we are to have a wed- 
ding to-morrow ? ” 

At this moment Sir Edward came through the 
dressing-room. He paused to say a few words 
to his wife, and to make some inquiries as to 
the arrangements for the morrow. Lady Ir- 
win’s face reflected in the mirror, shaded 
though it was by the profuse masses of her hair, 
struck him by its extreme pallor, made the 
more remarkable by the feverish brilliancy of 
hereyes. He lingered to observe her, and, ten- 
derly chiding her negligence of her health, 
closed the window. 

It seemed to Lady Irwin and to Agnese that 
he would never go. In vain she returned short 
answers. He was evidently disturbed about her. 
He would not go, but began to talk of other 
things. Aware of the extreme danger of 
awakening his suspicions, she did her best to 
simulate an interest she did not feel. But when 
she became aware that some one was moving 
in the room above, which was Frank’s, her 
excitement became uncontrollable. At length, 
shaking her hair over her face, so as almost to 
conceal her features, she said, with a desperate 
attempt at playfulness — 

“ Come, Edward, I shall quarret with you, if 
you do not go quickly. Here I have kept 

r Agnese for half an hour over my hair. 
emember, we must be up betimes in the 
morning.” 

As she spoke there was a slight tumult over 
head, and a sound as of something falling. 

“ Frank is noisy,” said Sir Edward, with a 
smile. “I suppose he does n’t feel particularly 
sleepy. I didn’t know he was come home.” 
And so saying, he took up his candle and went 
into the bedroom. 

When he was gone, Lady Irwin closed the 
door, and turned her face towards Agnese. The 
two guilty creatures looked at each other in 
speechless but eager inquiry. They listened 
breathlessly, but there was nothing more to 
break the stillness above. The great clock 
ticked, the wind wailed among the trees, and 
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terrace’ and plou hing up the earth. With 
these sounds, min Hed € e peaceful movements 
of Sir Edward as he prepared for repose. The 
lightning flashed across the windows in fierce 
succession, disclosing the ruffled landscape and 
the pale, eager faces of the wicked women. 

All at once there was a noise of opening and 

te ag step mounted the 
stairs; it Irwin’s door, and as- 
cended to the room above. The women look- 
ed at each other in an agony of expectation ; 
who can imagine the inexpressible terror of 
that moment! 

Who was it that came so swiftly ?—who had 
fallen a few minutes before ? The steps in 
the chamber above went rapidly to and fro. 
Then there was a momentary pause—a great 
ery of surprise or terror—hasty movements— 
the flinging open of a window—the violent 
ringing ofa bell—the heavy step of one 
carrying a burden; then a hasty running 
eg stairs, and a pause at Sir Edward’s 


shutting doors; 


oor. 

“ For God’s sake, get up, sir !” cried Frank’s 
voice, in a whisper, a whisper terribly audible 
to Lady Irwin. “Don’t alarm my mother: 
Edward is ill.” 

“ Where? What is the matter?” cried Sir 
Edward, starting up in alarm. 

4 “TI don’t Ss seems to have fainted. 

e isin my room. Ill go——” 

But here he was interrupted by a shriek so 
loud, so terrible, that it seemed like the rend- 
ing asunder of soul and body, and Lady Irwin 
rushed in with fierce desperate eyes, demand- 
ing the truth. 

Vildly raving, and followed by Sir Edward 
and his son, who strove in vain to restrain her, 
and wondering at her strange and terrible 
words, she rushed to the chamber where the 
awful punishment of her crime awaited her. 
Little wonder that the sight which there blast- 
ed her vision overthrew her reason ; for there 
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he lay, the gallant boy just on the verge of 
manhood, not half an ioe so full oF joy 
and promise, dead on a couch beside the open- 
ed window, the stormy wind blowing his ns 
hair wildly to and fro. 

On the table stood the glass, and by it lay 
the copy of verses which had been the occa- 
sion of his visit to his brother’s room. He 
had gone to rest early, as his mother thought, 
but fe had set his heart on finishing his 

m, and having succeeded beyond his ex- 
pectation, had taken it to read to his brother: 
entering his room by a study common to 
the two. The wine which was to ensure 
the destruction of his brother had tempted 
the boy, weary with excitement, and he had 
drunk. 

Consternation and: dismay spread through 
the house and village. The facts of the case’ 
were too notorious to be concealed. Lady Ir- 
win’s reason was destroyed by the frightful 
catastrophe; and she now bemoaned her’ 
child—now demanded vengeance on his mur- 
deress. Agnese, overwhelmed by her reproach- 
es, attempted neither escape nor defence. 
hee a ns a she a wee ? 
solace in her misery by arrogating to herself 
the guilt which she shared with her mistress ; 
and in her shameful death felt a glow of tri- 
umph in the thought that she suffered for the 
only being she loved. 

ir Edward, overwhelmed by the loss of his 
child and by the crime of his wife, humbled 
himself at the foot of the cross, and in the 
depth of his misery learnt to prize the light 
which, if he had not despised, had disre- 
garded. The marriage between Frank and 
Catherine was solemnized by his desire, when 
a year had passed;.and they retired to De- 
vonshire, where, in works of active benevol- 
ence, and in a fervent but humble spirit, 
they endeavored to live by the precepts of 
the great Master, whose kingdom is yet to 
come. 





Psatm Ixviii. 4.—In our present editions of 
the Book of Common Prayer, this verse reads 
* Praise Him in his name Jau, and rejoice before 
Him.” In all the early editions, viz., those of 
Elizabeth and James I., in the sealed copy of 
the last Revision in the Tower of London, and 
in the edition of 1662, and others, printed from 
it, and in the Prayer Books of 1707, the reading 
is “ Praise Him in His name, yea and rejoice be- 
fore Him.” 

I do not possess an edition between 1707 and 
the present century, and cannot tell how much 
longer the latter reading was continued. Can 
you give the information at what time, and by 
what authority, the alteration was made ? 





[We have before us The Booke of Common 
Prayer, prepared by authority of Archbishop 
Laud, for the use of the Church of Scotland, 
Edinburgh, 1637, fol., in which the reading is 
Jah. Lewis, in his History of the Translations of 
the Bible, p. 129, edit. 1818, speaking of Cran- 
mer’s, or the Great Bible of 1639, says, “ Accord- 
ing to this translation were the Psalms, Epis- 
tles, and Gospels, etc., in our Liturgy, with very 
little variation, of which this is one, that where- 
as in this edition of 1539, Psalm Ixviii. 4. is ren- 
dered ‘ Praise him in his name Jan, and rejoice 
before Him,’ by some mistake or other the word 
Jah, in the after editions, is printed Yea.]—Notes 
and Queries. ’ 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE COUP DE JARNAC. 


Tue barbarous custom of Trial by Combat, 
which prevailed throughont Europe during the 
feudal period, was ingrafted on the legal usages 
of France long before the kingdom so called was 
known by that name. Deriving its origin from 
the forests of Germany, the Judicial Duel which 
substituted strength of body for justice of cause, 
was introduced into the eastern part of Gaul by 
the Burgundians as far back as the close of the 
fifth century. A law of the year 501, decreed by 
Gondeband, king of Burgundy, established this 
custom in full vigor, though it was strongly op- 
posed by some ecclesiastics, particularly by Avi- 
tus, bishop of Vienne, and after him by Agobard, 
bishop of Lyon. It gained ground, nevertheless ; 
and during the domination of the second race, 
penetrated into the other parts of Gaul, where, at 
the commencement of the third race it was final- 
ly established. 

As the tenets of the church became corrupted, 
and a worldly spirit took possession of those 
whose duty it was to uphold the law in its ut- 
most purity, worldly means were resorted to by 
churchmen for guarding their acquisitions, and 
Trial by Combat, consecrated by thei efforts, as- 
sumed the more imposing appellation of the 
Judgment of God. Amongst the earliest to claim 
the right of deciding disputes by judicial duels 
on the territories appertaining to religious foun- 
dations, were the monks of St. Denis, near Paris. 
The anes granting this concession, which was 
made by King Robert “the Wise” in 1008, was 
as absurd in form as it was brief in text. “We 
give,” it said, to God and to St. Denis the law of the 
duel, commonly called the field.” The monks of 
St. Germain-des-Prés soon afterwards exercised 
the same right. In the year 1027, another di- 
ploma of the same king informs us that a certain 
Garin, called Pipinelle, being viscount of the vil- 
lages of Anthony and Verriéres, near Paris, op- 
pressed the inhabitants hy the exaction of heavy 
contributions; and the monks of St. Germain- 
des-Prés, who claimed all the dues, complained 
to the king, who ordered Garin to establish his 
right by fighting with the serfs of these villages. 
All was prepared for the conflict—regali conflictu 
duelli erant resistere parati—but Garin refused to 
appear ; and he was, accordingly, deprived of his 
authority. In 1109, the canons of Notre Dame 
de Paris, jealous of these prerogatives, obtained 
from Louis VI. the privilege of making their 
serfs plead with weapons instead of oaths; and 
this ridiculous right was confirmed by Pope Pas- 
eal II. The custom sanctioned by other royal 
and papal decrees, soon extended itself to all 
classes of the community. Old men, women, 
and rich beneficiaries, too feeble or too timid to 
risk their own persons, procured champions who, 
for a sum of money, consented, to wage battle, 
accepting as a consequence, if they were defeat- 
ed, the loss of a foot or hand, or death on the 
gibbet. Churchmen themselves did not hesitate 
to enter into the champ clos ; and a duel between 
a monk and a canon is cited amongst the 
events recorded of his own time by Geoffrey of 
Vendéme. 





St. Louis, whose aim was the administration 
of equal justice, prohibited judicial duels in an 
ordinance of the year 1260; and by doing so, 
drew down upon himself the hatred of the cler- 
gy and nobles, ‘who loaded his name with re- 
proaches. It was their interest to maintain these 
combats upon their own lands, for the fines which 
they exacted from the vanquished, in lieu of life 
or limb were considerable. They amounted to 
sixty sous in the case of a person of low degree, 
and sixty livres if he were noble. The piivileg- 
ed classes, therefore, resisted the ordinance ; and 
after a struggle of ten years, all the king was 
able to accomplish was a modification of the cus- 
tom, not its abolition.. A very notable encoun- 
ter of this kind, under the authority of the cler- 
gy, took place in 1386, within the walls of the 
Abbey of St. Martin des Champs, outside of 
Paris, between Jacques Legris and Jean Carron- 
ges, in which the innocence of the vanquished, 
condemned by the issue of the Trial by Combat, 
was afterwards recognized by the confession of 
the victor. But the most remarkable judicial 
duel on record, was the last that ever took place 
in France; and the circumstances attending it 
were so singular, that a full description of the 
proceedings can scarcely fail to prove of inte- 
rest. 

The combatants in this affair were two noble- 
men—the sires de la Chasteigneraye and De Jar- 
nac—and the duel was fought under the imme- 
diate auspices of King Henry II.; but as the 
quarrel in which it originated occurred in the 
reign of Francis I., his predecessor, some prelimi, 
nary account is necessary for the complete un- 
derstanding of the case. 

The Duchess d’Estampes and Diana of Poi- 
ters were rivals alike in beauty and influence, 
and bore towards each other the most cordial 
hatred. Diana was always ready to protect the 
adversaries of Madame d’Estampes, and the lat- 
ter eagerly welcomed the enemies of the dau- 
phin’s mistress. The court of Francis I. was 
thus broken up into two hostile camps, and all 
the young nobles were partisans on either side. 
Amongst the favorites of the king and the friends 
of the dauphin, two were conspicuous, alike for 
their personal appearance, their bravery in the 
field, and their mutual friendship. These noble- 
men, who claimed kindred with one another, were 
La Chasteigneraye and De Jarnac. The former, 
though much beloved by Francis I., was particu- 
larly attached to the dauphin and Diana of Poi- 
ters; and the latter, while in the intimacy of 
Henry, adhered to the party of the Duchess 
d’Estampes, who was his sister-in-law. 

The family name of La Chasteigneraye was 
Vivonne ; he descended from an ancient and il- 
lustrious house in Brittany, even quartering with 
his own the ermine of the royal arms. At ten 
years of age, he was appointed one of the enfans 
@honneur to the king—a highly coveted position, 
and ranking considerably above that of page of 
the chamber. Vivonne was skilful in all bodily 
exercises ; accomplishments on which the king 
set a high value. He particularly excelled in 
wrestling and jousting; and Francis I., who was 
born at Cognac, used frequently to say: “ We 
are four gentlemen of Guienne—La Chasteigne- 
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raye, Susac, D'Essé, and I—ready to meet all 


comers.” After the Peace of Crecy, signed in 
1544, the young nobles of the court, having no 
longer any warlike occupation abroad, gave their 
whole thoughts to the practice of their favorite 
weapons in duels with each other. Fencing was 
the most fashionable exercise ; and at this period, 
the Italian masters of the art were most in vogue 
—the most celebrated amongst them being Hier- 
onimo, Francisque, Le Flamand, and Aymar de 
Bordeaux. The reputation of La Chasteigne- 
raye as a skilful fencer was universal; he had 
graduated in Rome with the renowned Patenos- 
trier, and in Milan with another famous master 
named Tappe. In the frequent duels which he 
had fought, he constantly endeavored to bring 
them to the issue of what was called corps d corps, 
(body to body), in which his height and strength 
gave him great advantage. Mortal combats on 
foot admitted of these struggles, in which offen- 
sive weapons became almost useless; for pro- 
tected by the hauberk, which covered the breast, 
nothing was easier than for the strongest of the 
two to rush in upon his antagonist and close with 
him. If the latter broke ground, retreated to the 
barrier, and was thrown outside the lists, he was 
declared vanquished; if he met the shock, the 
assailant always attempted to seize the sword- 
arm; and when, by dint of superior strength, he 
was thrown on the ground, the coup de grace was 
renerally given with the dagger through the open- 
ings in the armor, though it sometimes happened 
that in the fall both combatants lost their dag- 
gers or Scottish knives, which were carried in 
the boot or overall on the outside of the right 
leg. ‘This gladiatorial wrestling was frequently 
of the most repulsive character—as in a duel 
which took place at Sedan, where the Baron 
ad’ Hoguerre having got his adversary, the Sire de 
Fendilles, under him, and having succeeded in 
tearing off his head-piece, beat him over the face 
with it, inflicting very severe wounds, and then 
tried to gouge and choke him by filling his mouth 
with sand—a series of processes which compell- 
ed Fendilles to cry for mercy, and own himself 
vanquished. Vivonne had made use of the corps 
acorps in a duel with M. de Saint Gouard, to 
whom he generously gave his life. 

Francis I. was excessively fond of Vivonne, 
not only on account of his amiable character and 
personal qualities, but also for his brilliant cour- 
age. He had distinguished himself greatly in 
the camp at Avignon, and had been sorely wound- 
ed in the right arm by a shot from an arquebuse 
at the assault of Coni. The dauphin, too, who 
appreciated and loved him perhaps still more 
than the king, had taken him with him to the re- 
lief of Landrecies. where he gave him his guidon 
to carry. La Chasteigneraye detached it from 
the shaft; wrapped the standard round his body, 
in order that his hands might be free ; and fore- 
most in the fight, was again severely wounded. 
He also carried away another scar from the 
siege of Therouanne. Indeed, wherever he 
fought, he gained fresh reputation ; though his 
warlike propensities, while they did not obscure 
the generous qualities of his mind, made him 
quite as much feared as loved. Tosay the truth, 
he was open to the reproach of carrying things 
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with too high a hand, and of being somewhat 
rough and quarrelsome. To complete his por- 
trait, we will transcribe the words of his nephew, 
the Pére de Brantéme: “ My uncle,” he says, 
“was greatly feared, for he wore a very sharp 
and dangerous sword. He was exceedingly 
strong. and neither too tall nor too short ; his fig- 
ure was excellent, nervous and spare. Although 
rather dark, his complexion was clear, delicate, 
and very agreeable; and it may have been that 
on this account he was much loved by two great 
ladies of the court—of which, however, I say 
nothing.” That Vivonne’might prosper in after- 
life, his father was in the habit, in his childhood, 
of administering to him with everything he ate 
powder of gold, of steel, and of iron—a regimen 
which had been recommended to the good senes- 
chal of Poitou by a great physician of Naples 
when he was there with King Charles VIII. 
Such was the man who occupied the foremost 
place amongst the companions of the Dauphin 
Henry, and the most devoted partisans of Diana 
of Poitiers. 

Of the party opposed to the dauphin’s mis- 
tress, there was no more zealous defender of the 
Duchess d’Estampes than Guy Chabot, the son 
of Charles Seigneur de Jarnac, de Monlien, and 
de Sainte Aulaye. His family might be consid- 
ered as amongst the most illustrious of France, 
Italy, Flanders, and Germany. He had been at- 
tached to the court as an enfant d'honneur, as well 
as his friend Vivonne, with whom he often con- 
tested in sport, in games of wrestling and fenc- 
ing. He was ten years older than his friend; 
but though not inferior to him in courage, hay- 
ing served with honor in the Italian war, and 
particularly distinguished himself under Bonni- 
vet at Cremona, he had not the same reputation, 
either for skill in the use of his weapons, or for 
his proneness to exercise them in duelling. Jar- 
nac had married the sister of the Duchess d’Es- 
tampes, and, like her, was inclined towards the 
new religious opinions—a circumstance which 
naturally tended to alienate the sympathies of 
Diana of Poitiers, who was a devoted Catholic. 
Francis I. was in the habit of familiarly calling 
him Guichot; but Monlieu, from the second title 
in the family was the name by which he was gene- 
rally addressed at court. He was handsome ; he 
made himself remarkable, even in that age of 
luxurious attire for the splendor and elegance cf 
his dress; and love affairs, in which he was very 
successful, but not too discreet, formed his almost 
exclusive occupation. 

One day, in familiar conversation at Com- 
piegne, in the presence of the dauphin, Vivonne 
observed to Jarnac: “I can’t make it out, Gui- 
chot, how you manage to dress so magnificently 
with your means; for 1 know they are not ex- 
cessive.” 

Jarnac replied that his step-mother, a young 
and beautiful woman, whom his father had lately 
married, was very kind to him; and that as her 
husband refased her nothing, he took care to pa 
his court to her, obtaining by so doing as muc 
money as he wanted. This answer was innocent 
enough ; but the dauphin talked it over with Di- 
ana, who, finding it a good opportunity for slan- 
| dering the brother-in-law of Madame d’Estampes, 
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spoke in very outrageous terms of Madame de 
pe who was really a virtuous woman and 
highly respected. There were not wanting those 
who repeated the remarks of Diana; and the 
story soon spread that Jarnac had made detesta- 
ble allusions to his intimacy with his step-moth- 
er. When the report reached his ears, Jarnac 
was frantic. The dauphin alone could have been 
guilty of giving currency to the atrocious accu- 
sation, and him it was impossible to reach. Fu- 
rious with rage, Jarnac declared that whoever 
had made the assertion, or maintained it to be 
true, was “a scoundrel, and had villanously 
lied ;” and having given vent to his feelings in 
public, he straightway hurried to his father’s cha- 
teau, where, throwing himself at his feet he pro- 
tested against the criminal interpretation given 
to his words. It cost him some pains to establish 
his complete innocence; but having at last suc- 
ceeded, he returned to Paris, where the court 
then was, to avenge himself for the injury done 
to his reputation. 

The Dauphin Henry was the author or first 
instigator of the calumny, and he it was upon 
whom the onus of denial fell. It was evident, by 
their manner, that the courtiers blamed him, and 
that the part he played was most humiliating; 
but he had neither the courage to maintain his 
words, nor the manliness to retract them, and 
his position was becoming pitiable and degrad- 
ing in the extreme, when he found a champion 
in La Chasteigneraye, who, eager to please the 
favorite and save his master, and thinking, per- 
haps, that Jarnac would scarcely dare to affront 
almost certain death in a duel with one so dan- 
gerous as himself, forgot all the ties of friendship 
which so long had bound them, and loudly pro- 
claimed that he was ready to take up the quar- 
rel with Jarnac, ‘ seeing that it was in speaking 
to him Guichot had cynically boasted of guilty 
conduct which he had thought it advisable after- 
wards to deny.’ 

A duel between the two friends could not now 
be avoided, and both Vivonne and Jarnac exert- 
ed their utmost endeavors to obtain from the 
king, conformably to the prescription of the 
duelling code, at that time in full vigor, per- 
mission to meet in mortal combat. Francis J., 
who loved them both, received their request, and 
submitted it to his privy-council, where it was 
fully discussed. Finally, however, the king re- 
fused to allow the duel to take place; observing, 
that ‘a prince ought never to permit that to 
take place out of which no good could be ex- 
pected to arise, as in a combat like this.’ This 
decision put an-end to the matter during the 
lifetime of Francis I., but the enmity to which 
the dauphin’s cowardice and dishonorable con- 
duct had given rise, continued to burn as fierce- 
ly as before: Vivonne suffering under the re- 
eve of having unworthily compromised the 

onor of Madame de Jarnac, and Jarnac still 
more, perhaps, at not being able to obtain his 
revenge, for the calumnious accusation of which 
he was the victim. Contemporaneous accounts 
furnish us with no details respecting the conduct 
of Jarnac and his family, nor what was done by 
Vivonne from the time of the decision of the 
privy-council to the death of Francis I., which 
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took place in 1547. All we know is, that Piero 
Strozzi, the famous Venetian soldier of fortune, 
who was a friend of Vivonne, made no scruple 
of advising him to get rid of Jarnac in any way 
he could—in ogni modo—in other words, by assas- 
sination. He even went so far as to offer him 
100,000 crowns, which he had in the bank at 
Venice, whither he proposed that Vivonne should 
withdraw, in order to allow time for the king's 
anger to pass away, as it no doubt would be ve 
great, not only on account of the broken prohi- 
bition, but also because Jarnac was a relation 
and friend of the Duchess d’Estampes. This 
amiable proposition was declined, and the duel 
remained in abeyance. 

As soon, however, as Henry HM. ascended the 
throne, Vivonne renewed the question ; and glad 
to accede to the wishes of his friend, and desirous, 


‘moreover, of putting an end to an affair which 


weighed so disagreeably on himself, the king gave 
his royal permission for the combat to take place. 
The letter which Vivonne addressed to Henry 
was thus expressed : 

‘To the King, my Sovereign Master—Sire, 
having learnt that Guichot Chabot, being at 
Compiegne during the reign of the late king. 
had said that whoever accused him of having 
boasted of a criminal intimacy with his step- 
mother was wicked and vile; to that, Sire, with 
your good-will and pleasure, I reply that he has 
wickedly lied, for he made the boast to me seve- 
ral times.—Frangois de Vivonne, 

A few days after having written this letter, 
Vivenne despatched a second, in which he said: 

*Sire—I beseech you very humbly to grant 
me the privilege of mortal combat (champ @ toute 
outrance), wherein I will prove by force of arms, 
on the said Guichot Chabot, what I have said 
and what I maintain—in order that by my hands 
may be verified the whole offence which he has 
committed against God, his father, and justice’ 

We have said that the king granted Vivonne’s 
request; but it must not be supposed that the 
duel immediately took place. ‘The forms with 
which these appeals to mortal arbitrament were 
encumbered, were far too numerous to admit of 
a speedy arrangement, and gave rise to all but 
interminable preliminaries. The pretexts for 
procrastination were often so far urged, as to 
render probable the account given by Brantéme 
of a nobleman of his time, who boasted of hav- 
ing made his adversary wait two whole years, 
owing to the subtle technicalities with which the 
different conditions of the duel were from time 
to time invested. The absolute right, formally 
established by an edict of the year 1307, of the 
person challenged to impose — the challenger 
the use of whatever arms he pleased, without re- 
ference to their number, put the latter to enor- 
mous expense, as he was obliged to provide him- 
self with whatever horses, armor, and weapons 
it suited the caprice of his adversary to propose. 
There were, besides, all sorts of fees to heralds- 
at-arms, and other functionaries, which greatly 
swelled the outlay the challenger was obliged to 
incur. The right of choosing weapons was car- 
ried to the extreme point of absurdity: not only 
were the most out-of-the-way inventions allow- 





ed, but at the very last moment the defender 
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could insist upon new arms, to be furnished in 
duplicate at his cost; and this course was gene- 
rally adopted, in order to prevent his adversary 
from having the opportunity of practising with 
the arms chosen. Brantéme cites a curious story 
in illustration of this arbitrary right. In one of 
these duels the challenger was blind of the left 
eye, and his antagonist insisted that each com- 
batant should wear a morion which entirely con- 
cealed the right side of the face, so that the for- 
mer, when he entered the lists, would have been 
absolutely blind of both eyes. It is true that 
this condition was negatived by the seconds, but 
only after a discussion which lasted several days. 

‘As soon as Jarnac became aware of the re- 
quest preferred by Vivonne, he also wrote to 
the king, giving the lie to the charge against 
him, and begging that the combat 4 toute outrance 
might be granted. He moreover urged the bish- 
op of Beziers, who was a favorite with the king, 
to support the prayer of his petition. The result 
of these letters, after various forms had been 
gone through, was favorable to the desires of 
both parties ; and letters-patent were expedited, 
bearing the royal sign-manual, granting the 
champ clos, which Bretagne, herald-at-arms, de- 
livered to Jarnac, on the 13th of June 1547, at 
his dwelling in the Rue St. Honoré; he at the 
same time presented in a new cartel, or challenge, 
from Vivonne, in which, after repeating in the 
grossest terms the injurious accusations he had 
originally made, he demanded that a list of the 
necessary arms and weapons should be sent to 
him within four days from the date of his letter, 
at the Hotel of the Tournelles, in Paris, where 
he was then residing. This document, as well 
as its reception, was duly witnessed. Jarnac lost 
no time in complying with the demand of Vi- 
vonne, but immediately despatched Angouléme, 
herald-at-arms, with a paper, which was con- 
ceived as follows :— : 

‘Frangois de Vivonne, provide yourself with 
the arms which you are to appear in on the day 
appointed for the combat. In the first place, 
you must be provided with a courser, a Turkish 
horse, a genet, and a cropped horse. Jtem, You 
will provide yourself, as armor for your courser, 
with a war-saddle, a tilting-saddle, and a saddle 
two fingers high, the saddle-bow low in front, 
but having two cushions behind, and also with a 
saddle which shall have no cantle behind: Jtem, 
The said horses are to be supplied with the said 
saddles, the genet having in addition a saddle 
& la genette (with short stirrups), and @ /a cara- 
mane (a term untranslatable); and the Turkish 
horse, a Turkish as well as a French saddle, with 
a cantle two inches high, and the saddle bow 
low in front: Jtem, The cropped horse is, more- 
over, to have a French saddle, and a saddle with- 
out either cantle or cushion, but the saddle-bow 

rotected by a half-thigh piece: Jtem, The said 
men are to be armed with bards of steel before 
and behind, with forehead, flank, and croup-pieces 
of iron: Jtem, That the said four horses are to 
be armed at all points with steel and leather 
bards, mailed caparisons, and plated reins, the 
same as when prepared for battle, with the joust- 
ing weapons conformable: Jtem, You are to be 
provided to arm yourself with all the pieces ne- 
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cessary for a man-at-arms, with single and dou- 
ble pieces for jousting or otherwise: Ztcem, You 
are to provide yourself with a complete suit of 
light armor: Jtem, You are to provide yourself 
with every kind of mail-armor this can be worn: 
Item, With a shield and head-piece @ la genétaire : 
Item, With a target @ lalbanatse, and bucklers 
and targets of every kind, that are used on horse- 
back or on foot: Jtem, With ali kinds of gaunt- 
lets of iron, mail, and steel plates, ete.: Ztem, You 
are to provide yourself and your horses with 
arms and armor of every possible kind that can 
be employed in war, in jousting, in ordinary and 
in mortal contest. Moreover, such arms as are 
not included in the preceding, I will bring them 
both for you and for me, reserving to myself al- 
ways the right of adding to or taking from them, of 
nailing or unnailing,* of moving or removing within 
the lists, of stripping myself to my shirt, or more or 
less, according as it shail seem good to me. 

Done at Paris, this Sixteenth day of June, 
One Thousand Five Hundred and Forty-seven. 

Guy Cuasor, 

Angouléme Herald, intrusted with the delivery 
of these conditions, performed his errand in due 
form, drawing up, as was customary, a procés- 
verbal of the manner in which he had executed 
it, and stating that Vivonne had accepted the 
article proposed. He added, that when he had 
read them, La Chasteigneraye merely observed : 
‘Jarnac wants to fight with my invention as 
well as my purse!’ The latter, indeed, would 
but ill have served to supply him with all that 
Jarnac required, if the king, whose champion he 
was, had not come to his assistance. La Chas- 
teigneraye, however, had resolved throughout to 
carry matters with a high hand and drawing his 
supplies from Henry, made a most extravagant 
display. For a month or five weeks before the 
duel, he never went out except with a company 
of upwards of a hundred friends, all of whom 
wore his colors; and his expenses, says Vielle- 
ville, were so great, that no prince at the court 
could equal them, for they amounted to more 
than 1200 crowns a day. Yomnes was more mo- 
dest and more prudent; instead of parading him- 
self in public, be followed the advice and took 
lessons of Captain Casi, an experienced master 
of the duello. It was by his counsel that, at the 
last moment, he obliged Vivonne to put on his 
left or shield arm a brassard (arm-piece), which 
quite prevented him from bending it, ‘ thus mak- 
ing him keep it as stiffas a pike.’ Vivonne hav- 
ing been wounded in the right arm, and still 
suffering from the effect, was thus deprived of 
all means of wrestling with Jarnac and throw- 
ing him. There was a precedent for this condi- 
tion in the case of Count Martinengo, who had 
introduced it on the occasion of a duel with an- 
other Italian officer on the bridge over the Po at 
Piacenza. 

The day for the duel was fixed for the 10th 
of July. The first thing to be done, was for 
each combatant to choose his seconds, then cal- 
led godfathers (parrains.) The king would not 


*The technicality of many of these terms prevents 
a literal interpretation, the original terms them- 
selves having long been out of use. 
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ermit M. de Vanddéme, the first prince of the 
Blood, to appear on the side of Jarnac, and M. 
de Boisy, the grand-equerry, was selected in his 
place; he had, in addition as seconds, called con- 
fidens, four other gentlemen of the court. The 
principal second of Vivonne was the Comte 
d’Aumale; and he had likewise four others. 

The confidence of Vivonne was excessive. 
He is described by Carloix, the secretary of the 
Marshal de Vieilleville, as “fearing his enemy 
no more than a lion fears a dog.” Montluc also 
remarks, that he was guilty of great presumption 
and boasting, and that before the duel, he utterly 
neglected both church and mass. “He cared 
little,” he says, “for imploring the assistance of 
God.” Jarnac, on the other hand, was a diligent 
frequenter of churches, monasteries, and con- 
vents, soliciting prayers, and recommending his 
soul, and most devoutly hearing mass, parti- 
cularly on the day of the combat. 

A few days before the duel, the king and all 
the court removed to Saint Germain-en-Laye, 
where he had ordered that it should take place— 
himself being present. The Constable de Mont- 
morency—who afterwards presided at the tour- 
nament in which Henry was killed by the Comte 
de Montgomery—issued all the necessary or- 
ders, and selected for the place of combat a 
meadow on the eastern side of the chateau. The 
extent of the lists was carefully regulated ; gal- 


’ Jeries were raised parallel to the principal front 


of the barriers ; the two tents of the combatants 
were placed right and left of the pavilion oc- 
cupied by the king, at each extremity of the 
lists; the tourelles of the pursuivants-at-arms 
were at the four corners, and that of the king-at- 
arms was provided with the customary ladder. 
It had been found necessary to have present an 
extraordinary force of police, to prevent the 
crowd from forcing their way into the reserved 
enclosure; for an immense multitude had ar- 
rived from Paris, attracted alike by curiosity and 
by the beauty of the weather. The precautions 
taken were not, however, sufficient; for at the 
moment when the two champions were entering 
the lists at sunset on the evening before the duel, 
a body of disorderly wretches, thieves, and cut- 
purses, who had come thither to exercise their 
calling, rushed into the tents where Vivonne 
had prepared a magnificent supper to feast his 
friends after the successful issue of the combat— 
of which he felt perfectly secure—and pillaged 
right and left, devouring all that was catable, and 
stealing everything they could lay their hands 
on; nor were they got rid of till they were half 
killed by the halberds and weapons of the ar- 
chers and provost’s guards. This scene was the 
farce before the tragedy. 

Except M. de la Roche sur Yon, no prince of 
the blood was in attendance on the king upon 
this occasion ; they had all followed M. de Ven- 
déme, who had withdrawn from court, hurt at 
not being allowed to second Jarnac. It is not 
known if ‘Catharine de Medicis was present, but 
the beautiful Diana, the king’s sister, his aunt 
Marguerite de Valois, all the princesses, and the 
greater part of the ladies of the court, found too 
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A crowd of illustrious names amongst the nobles 
of France were also there, and many warriors re- 
nowned for their birth and military exploits, 
who awaited with emotion the result of a meet- 
ing so long expected. Out of all this host of 
courtiers, amongst whom Jarnac reckoned scarce- 
ly a single friend, there was not-one who did 
not believe that Vivonne would gain an easy 
victory. The presence of the king and the court 
invested the scene with unusual solemnity; and 
nothing was neglected by the constable to give 
every possible effect to the ceremonial, according 
to the rules prescribed by antique legislation. 

Notwithstanding all the expensive and onerous 
conditions concerning korses and horse-armor, 
for which Jarnac had stipulated, he decided at 
the last moment that the duel should be fought 
on foot: it was,in fact, the mode that was 
usually adopted in affairs of this nature. 

At sunrise, on the 10th of July 1547, Guienne, 
herald-at-arms, made the following proclamation 
at each extremity of the lists :-— 

“This day, tenth of the present month of 
July, the king, our sovereign lord, has permitted 
~~ granted the free and safe field, for mortal 

ombat, to Frangois de Vivonne and the Sieur 
de Monlieu, defendant and assailant, to put an 
end by arms to the quarrel of honor which is 
between them in question; for which cause I 
make known to all, on the part of the king, that 
none are allowed to prevent the effect of the 
present combat, nor to assist in it, nor to annoy 
either of the combatants, on pain of death.” 

The lists were double, the empty space be- 
tween the first and second barriers being oc- 
cupied by the soldiers of the constable and the 
menibers of the royal guard. At each end of 
the field was a door of entrance for the combat- 
ants, and another door opened beneath the gal- 
lery of the constable, to the right of which were 
placed four of the provost’s serjeants and the 
principal executioner, with a bundle of cords, 
foreshadowing the disgraceful outrages which 
the law allowed to be committed on the corpse 
of the vanquished. Beneath the seat of the 
judge of the field, was a table covered with cloth 
of gold, supporting a missal,a crucifix, and a 
Te igitur ; while a priest stood silently on one 
side. 

Immediately after the herald had finished his 
ban or proclamation, Vivonne left his hotel, ac- 
companied by his second and his friends, to the 
number of more than five hundred, drest in his 
colors, which were of white and carnation. His 
shield and sword were carried before him, and in 
advance of these a banner, bearing the image of 
St. Francis, his patron; the cortége was also 
preceded by mustcians with tambourines and 
trumpets playing lively airs. The procession 
made the circuit of the lists—a ceremony which 
was called honoring the outside of the field; 
then the shield of Vivonne, painted with his 
arms, was attached to a pillar on the right of the 
royal gallery; the bearing was Ermine, a chief 
gules. Received at the inner barrier by the con- 
stable with the accustomed forms, Vivonne, after 
he had made the usual declaration, was conduct- 





great an attraction in the bloody spectacle that 
was in preparation to absent themselves from it. | 


ed to the tent on the right hand, to wait there 
till it was time for him to enter the field. 
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The same ceremonial attended the arrival of 
Jarnac. He was accompanied by his second and 
a hundred and twenty gentlemen, wearing his 
livery of black and white. Before him was car- 
ried a banner, with the image of the Holy Vir- 
gin. Jarnac, like Vivonne, was entirely armed, 
with the exception of his helmet, which was 
carried by his squires, the bearers also of his 
sword and target. After the second cortége had 
in like manner honored the field, with the same 
musical accompaniments, the shield of Jarnac 
was hung upon the left-hand pillar. The arms 
of Guy Chabot, Seigneur de Jarnac, were Or, 
three chabots (the first called miller’s thumb) 

es, in pile, placed two and one. The left-hand 

arrier being opened at his request, he entered his 
tent, to wait there till summoned to the combat. 
Throughout the whole affair, the formulary of 
King Philippe le Bel was strictly observed, one 
of which ran thus: “ When all is arranged, the 
counsellors shall retire, without further delay, 
leaving with each combatant his small bottle full 
of wine, and a loaf of bread wrapped in a nap- 
kin.” 

The seconds on each side now proceeded to 
the accord du champ, or agreement respecting 
the field. There was no difficulty on this sub- 
ject; the procurations were exchanged, and re- 
gularly entered in writing before the heralds. It 
was then agreed, that if the swords should break, 
others might be procured; and after this M. 
d@’Aumale was requested to proceed to the con- 
cordance des armes. The confidens of each cham- 

ion then entered their respective tents, and at 

alf-past seven the ceremony of the concordance 
began—MM. de Villemareuil and d’Urfe, the Ba- 
rons de la Garde and de Saint-Julien, advanced 
in good order, with trumpets sounding and 
drums beating. They carried a gousset de maillés 
—a short pair of breeches, made of steel rings— 
and stopped before the royal gallery, where the 
Comte PAumale examined and accepted the 
gousset for “ visited arms,” after having measur- 
ed it upon another which was to be worn by 
Vivonne. With the same ceremony, an iron 
gauntlet for the right hand was brought and ex- 
amined by the seconds of Vivonne, and accepted 
like the preceding. On this occasion, M. d’Au- 
male observed, that he intended to protest against 
the unusual defensive arms which Jarnac pro- 
posed to exact, an! of which he had been in- 
formed, adding that the loss of time which might 
arise out of this disagreement was prejudicial to 
Jarnac himself; to which M. d’Urfé haughtily 
replied, “ There would still remain six hours of 
daylight for Jarnac’s use after he had gained the 
victory over his enemy !” It was then ten o’clock 
in the morning. After the gaunlets, the bras- 
sards for the left arm were brought, and M. d’Au- 
male was requested to choose one for Vivonne. 
The prince loudly protested against this defence, 
saying that it was unusual, and declaring that he 
could not accept it; but the matter being re- 
ferred to the constable and marshals, it was de- 
cided in favor of the brassards, on account of 
the last paragraph in the list of arms set forth 
by Jarnac. Vivonne, accordingly, took one of 
them, and returned the other. T'wo epaulets for 
the left arm were in like manner presented: one 
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was chosen, and the other given back by the 
challenger. Then, on the part of Jarnac, his 
seconds brought a large steel buckler, with a 
very sharp and long spike; but M. d’Aumale 
objected to this, as Vivonne had nothing of the 
kind. The difficulty was, however, got over, by 
Jarnac proposing to his adversary the choice of 
two other bucklers. A gauntlet for the left hand, 
a jacket of mail, and a morion were successively 
accepted, and the ceremony of the concordance 
des armes was at an end. A herald then made 
proclamation of the following ban :— 

“ Now listen, listen, listen—lords, knights, and 
squires, and persons of every degree! On the 
part of the king, I issue an express command, 
that as soon as the combatants shall have begun 
to fight, all present shall keep silence, and neither 
speak, cough, spit, nor make any sign of foot, 
hand, or eye, that can aid, harm, or prejudice 
either of the combatants, And further, by the 
express command of the king, I forbid all per- 
sons, of whatsoever quality or degree, to enter 
the field during the combat, or to afford any kind 
of assistance to one or the other, on any excuse 
or necessity whatsoever, without permission of 
the constable and marshals of France, on pain 
of death.” 

Immediately after this proclamation, Vivonne 
was conducted, entirely armed, by M. d’Aumale 
to honor the interior of the field, followed by his 
confidens and friends, and preceded by a band 
of music, heralds, and pursuivants-at-arms, the 
latter carrying blue wands, surmounted by crosses 
of gold or silver. Jarnac afterwards made the 
same procession; the offensive weapons for the duel 
being borne before him, consisting of four swords 
and four daggers, two large and two small ones. 
The two cortéges having successively filed be- 
fore the royal gallery, each of the combatants 
knelt down on a velvet cushion ornamented with 
gold; and there, having listened to the address 
of the assistant priest, they both swore upon the 
Evangelists, between the hands of the constable, 
the customary oath avouching the justice of their 
cause; and declaring that they did not bear 
about them any words, charms, or incantations, 
by which they hoped to injure their enemy, but 
that they relied only on God, on their right, on 
the strength of their bodies, and,the force of 
arms. Having made this oath, they were led to 
their respective chairs, which were placed op- 
posite to cach other, and the agreement of the 
offensive weapons was proceeded with. They 
consisted of two of the swords in ordinary use, 
and four sharp daggers, two for each combatant ; 
two other swords were given to the constable, 
to be exchanged for broken ones. Then the 
swords were placed in the combatants’ hands, 
and the daggers in the places allotted to them; 
which being done, the seconds all withdrew, with 
exhortations to each to do his best, and Nor- 
mandy, herald-at-arms, cried out with a loud 
voice three times from the middle of the lists: 
“Laissez aller les bons combattans!” and then 
withdrew, while the silence of death fell over the 
whole assembly. 

The two champions advanced resolutely to- 





wards each other: Vivonne with his sword raised, 
and with hasty steps; Jarnac more calmly, his 
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buckler ageians his breast, and his sword ready 
to is head. 


ivonne struck the first blow; but Jarnac, 
shifting his guard, received the stroke on his 
buckler, and, turning, replied by a sweep of his 
sword, which caught his adversary between the 
breeches of mail and the upper part of his boot. 
All present uttered a stifled cry, and looked on 
with excited attention. 

Vivonne mastered the pain he felt, and rushed 
at Jarnac, with the evident intention of seizin 
him, “entering upon him with foot and hand. 
A second time Jarnac dealt the back-handed 
stroke on the left leg, where he had already in- 
flicted so severe a wound. Vivonne’s sword 
dropped from his hand, and he fell on the ground, 
hamstrung and bathed in blood. This was the 
secret stroke which Jarnac had learned from his 
master-at-arms, and which henceforth bore his 
name, and passed into a proverb. 

On seeing Vivonne fall, an indescribable emo- 
tion was visible throughout the galleries and 
amongst the crowd beyond. His friends gave 
vent to imprecations, while those of’Jarnac ex- 
ulted : it was with difficulty the seconds could 
preserve order; but silence was at length re-es- 
tablished. 

Jarnac gazed upon his enemy without moving 
or uttering a word. Vivonne lay there entirely 
at his mercy. At length he spoke. 

“ Restore my honor,” he cried, “ and ask par- 
don of God and the king for the offence you have 
committed.” 

Vivonne endeavored to raise himself, but in 
vain: he could not stir. 

Jarnac, leaving him where he lay, then ad- 
vanced to the royal gallery, raised his visor, and 
bending on one knee, addressed the king. 

“ Sire,” he said, “I beseech you to let me be 
80 happy as to know that I am a man of worth; 
I give Vivonne to you; take him, sire, and let 
my honor be restored to me. It is our youth 
alone that has been the cause of this; let noth- 
ing be imputed to him or his on account of his 
fault, for, sire, 1 give him freely to you!” 

The king preserved an inflexible silence. 

Jarnac struck his mailed breast with his gaun- 
tlet, and raising his eyes to heaven, exclaimed : 
“ Domine non sum dignus : It is not to me, oh God, 
but to you that this victory is due !” 

He then approached Vivonne, and conjured 
him to yield. The answer was an attempt 
to rise on one knee, and an effort to use his dag- 


er. 
“Stir not, or I slay you!” cried Jarnac. 
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“ Kill me, then !” nobly replied Vivonne ; and 
he fell back exhausted, torrents of blood welling 
freshly from his wound. ° 

Again Jarnac turned towards the king, and 
with clapsed hands entreated Henry to shew him 

; but, as before, the brutal and dishonored 
ing was immovable. 

Jarnac once more advanced to where Vivonne 
lay weltering in his blood, and —s the pre- 
caution of removing with the point of his sword 
that of Vivonne, which was lying near him on 
the ground, as well as one of the daggers that 
had escaped from its sheath, he said: “ Chas- 
teigneraye, my old companion, recognize th 
Creator, and let us be friends !—Sire,” he add 
in a voice broken with emotion, “see, he is dy- 
ing! For the love of God, take him!” 

This mournful scene excited in all present the 
most painful feelings ; every one was moved by 
the generous conduct of Jarnac, and the frightful 
situation of Vivonne. The constable and the 
marshals, in their turn, interceded with Henry. 
“If the king does not interfere,” they said, “ Jar- 
nac will be compelled to finish him, and then 
drag his body forth, to give it into the hands of 
the hangman.” Still, the wretch who wore the 
crown of France, for whose vile sake Vivonne 
had sacrificed his life, betrayed no token of emo- 
tion, offered no sign of assent to Jarnac’s earnest 
petition. 

Casting his glance upon the ladies of the court, 
Jarnac’s eyes fell upon the fair face of Marguerite 
of France, the king’s sister: pity was stamped on 
her features, and to her he made a last appeal to 
soften her obdurate brother. Her voice awoke 
Henry from the lethargy of cruelty in which he 
had wrapped himself, and he muttered: “ Jarnac, 
do you give him to me ?” 

“ Gladly, sire, do I give him. For the love of 
God, and for your own sake. Am I not a man 
of honor ?” 

“You have done your duty, Jarnac,” was 
the reply; “and your honor is. restored to 
you. Take away the Seigneur de La Chas- 
teigneraye !” 

. Vivonne was carried out of the lists senseless, 
and in the most deplorable condition. When he 
recovered his consciousness next day, he tore off 
the bandages from his wound, and died in a few 
hours, a prey to a nervous excitement which 
nothing could subdue. 

With this bloody scene was enacted the last 
Judicial Duel in France—the “ late repentance” 
of Henry II. at the loss of his favorite forbidding 
their renewal. 





MARRIAGE BETWEEN Covusrns.— What is the 
reason that writers of fiction in general make 
cousins fall in love and m each other? We 
all know the consequences of such marriages. I 
am afraid it is out of the province of “N. & Q.” 
to obtain answers to such a question ; but if you 
would insert it, it would confer a great obligation 
on your old subscriber —Notes and ies, 


Cuerries.—Have you anywhere chronicled 
the origin of cherries, and their name also ? 

“From Keresoun, in the Black Sea, whence 
a were first introduced to Europe by Lucul- 
us.” 

Ido not know the date—™[70 B. C. Notes and 
Queries. 
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{From the “Independent Section ” of the West- 
minster Review. This Section contains arti- 
eles “harmonizing with the general spirit 
of the work ”—but not always agreeing in par- 
ticulars.] 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXAMPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


1. The Constitution of the United States com- 
ared with our own. By Hugh Seymour 
remenheere. London: John Murray. 

1854. 

2. Papers printed for the Anti-Centralization 

Union.—Office at 8, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet- 
street. 1854-5. 


Ar the close of the last century, when the 
calamitous break-up of all hopes in the French 
Republic was fresh, the eye of patriots turned 
to England as the type of the sole practicable 
public liberty. Sir James Macintosh, mortified 
and heartsick at France, believed it was re- 
served for England to teach all nations how to 
regulate their political institutions. As the 
star of Napoleon began visibly to set, the Eng- 
lish Constitution seemed to beam over Europe 
as a beneficent sun, promising a millennium 
of tranquil prosperity. In place of the despot- 
ism in France was presently substituted a tem- 
perate Royal Constitution. A still freer sche- 
dule was drawn up for Poland, by the very 
hand (it was believed) of the amiable despot 
Alexander. Spain and Sicily had each a lib- 
erally imagined and legitimately enacted sys- 
tem, solemnly recognized by Great Britain; 
that of Sicily indeed having been both aided 
and guaranteed by us, enacted by the Estates, 
and deliberately accepted by the king ;—thus 
founded upon unbroken law as ancient as our 
own parliament. The German princes had 
promised to their people the full restoration 
of old rights under new forms, assimilated te 
those of England,—a promise by which they 
animated them to the struggle against France. 
Hungary retained her ancient aristocratic leg- 
islature, as well as her county freedom; and 
the Austrian court, while invading Venetia 
and Lombardy under the pretence of reoccu- 
pying its own dominions, professed to respect 
their nationality, and put forth a formula of 
their constitutional rights. Thus at the close 
of 1814, Europe was in expectation of at last 
tasting freedom and — under royalty. 

At the other side of the Atlantic men were 
more discerning. Jefferson understood, and 
concisely laid down, the conditions under 
which alone Royal Constitutionalism, in the 
English sense, can be permanent. 
executive, he argued, has but a small army 
under its control, there the constitution may 
stand, as in insular England; but a great con- 
tinental executive, like royal Russia, with vast 
frontiers to defend, and vast armies necessary 


Where the | 
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against the foreigner, will always be able to 
crush domestic liberty. Events a 
the truth of this—and of more ~_ this. . e 
tty princes were supporte ainst their 
rubjets by the more pe con The 
“ Holy Alliance,” indeed, enunciated the prin- 
ciple, and opened the eyes of Europe. Hence 
the king of Naples overthrew the freedom of 
Sicily ; Austria supported Naples, and Russia 
backed up Austria. The king of Spain dis- 
owned the constitution as soon as he had been 
received back by the nation: when at length 
the people rose and constrained him to respect 
it, the French armies invaded Spain to enforce 
his despotism, and the Holy Alliance supported 
France so as to keep England and Me. Can- 
ning quiet. The constitutions of Germany 
and of Lombardo-Venetia were fraudulently 
withheld; that of Poland was arbitrarily sus- 
pended and practically destroyed in three 
years’ time. Stern facts thus showed that in 
France alone could even the shadow of a con- 
stitution stand against the violence of the 
kings, and there only because the people were 
too democratic for a cautious old king to irri- 
tate, and their mass too formidable for foreign- 
ers again to meddle with. Political reasoners 
in all the suffering countries began hereupon 
to reflect that the failure of royal constitution- 
alism was no new thing, but was coeval with 
standing armies. Englishmen had talked con- 
ceitedly, as if their system was an invention 
of their own, and a panacea alike for tyranny 
and for disorder; whereas — and Ger- 
many, and Bohemia, and the Low Countries, 
and Hungary, and Sicily, had had vigorous 
restraints on kingly rule, while England was 
still backward in Europe; and if they could 
not then keep their laws against the rise of 
standing armies, in the hand of royalty, why 
had they expected that now they should fare 
better? Such was the train of reflection 
which made it inevitable that, in the future 
efforts for liberty on the Continent, republican 
aspirations should predominate. It was a clear 
fallacy of the English to preach to them liberty 
in our form. It was in fact a mockery ; simi- 
lar to that of recommending a navy to a peo- 
ple that has no sea-coast. The English con- 
stitution may be an excellent thing to those 
who can keep it; but the great nations of the 
Continent have found, by the experience of 
four centuries, that to them it is simply impos- 
sible, while the kings hold the armies. 
Henceforward, it is no longer England, but 
the North American Republic, that has be- 
come the pole-star to which, from all sides, the 
eye of struggling nations turns. One great 
curse indeed pollutes the American Union— 
slavery,—which not merely dooms three mil- 


\lion persons to degradation, injury, and igno- 
-rance, but keeps the freemen of those states 


poor, uneducated, proud, and idle ; joins their 
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interest to tyranny; and at the same time cor- 
rupts.and deteriorates the moral tone of the 
central legislature and supreme executive. 
But all see that this bane of America-is in no 
respect derived from or essential to—it is on 
the contrary inconsistent with and destructive 
of—republican liberty. Hence, dreadful as is 
the mischief to America herself, it forms no 
reason why foreigners should the less imitate 
her characteristic institutions. And however 
we may carp at the weaknesses and vices of 
the American democracy, certain great facts 
in it are open to the day. In the Free States, 
the boy he is born of the poorest and lowest 

arents may rise into the highest political post. 

his is no freak of solitary accident, but is a 
natural result of the institutions. Without 
special patronage, the indigent boy receives 
good primary education, and, if diligent and 
clever, invariably rises above want; is receiv- 
ed into the best society, the moment he de- 
serves it morally and intellectually ; and finds 
no “cold shade of aristocracy” to starve and 
cripple him. The township is the earliest 
school of political action ; after this the State- 
legislature or its Governorship; next the 
Lower House of Congress; afterwards the 
Senate; finally, the posts of the Supreme Ex- 
ecutive Government. Where every industri- 
ous man is above the anxieties of want, where 
every intelligent man may become educated 
and refined, and every man of high powers 
may rise into high office—in such a commu- 
nity there will be prosperity and content, even 
if the form of government be Chinese: but, 
where to the above is added the fullest demo- 
eratic liberty, there personal self-reliance and 
a freeman’s pride are superadded to content 
and prosperity. England, on the whole, is 
little aware how very far she is behind the 
United States in solving the greatest problems 
of the day. Our constitution took its present 
form during the struggle against the power of. 
the Crown: it succeeded in its effort to save 
the public liberties against their official guard- 
ian; but it riveted the power of the aristoc- 
racy, and gave rise to new evils and a new 
struggle, which, since the accession of George 
III, has been going on continuously. Our 

resent problem is, “The Condition of the 

eople.” Free-trade has been our first onward 
step, and it has cost thirty-seven years (from 
1815 to 1852) to win and secure this alone. 
Colonization ought also to have been solved 
long ago; for the high prosperity of the Amer- 
ican colonies, resulting out of their freedom, 
showed clearly the right principle. But their 
very energy and prosperity frightened our 
rulers, who made it their fixed policy to crip- 
ple the marine and manufactures of the colo- 
nies; which, as Mr. Huskisson showed, was 
the deepest and truest reason of the American 
revolt. Ever since, our aristocratic governors 
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have studied to degrade the colonies into fields 
of patronage for every ministry; and a new 
war against Canada was needed before they 
would give up this attempt in the most power- 
ful of A and Even now, no broad self-acting 
principles are laid down for establishing colo- 
nial liberty in harmony with the central power. 
This problem America has entirely solved. 
Her emigrants subdue the wilderness, estab- 
lish their own municipal institutions, coalesce 
into a “ Territory,” receive judges from the 
central executive, and finally, when their 
numbers reach the requisite point, can demand 
to be accepted into the Union as a constituent 
“ State,” on submitting to a few broad and 
necessary principles, notorious and universal. 
This point deserves the more attention, be- 
cause English Whigs throw dust into our eyes, 
by ascribing the superior well-being (which 
they cannot deny) of the American millions, 
to the abundance of unoccupied land. Why! 
in Canada and in Australia there is surely as 
little lack of land as in the United States; but 
our aristocratic cabinets at first jobbed it away 
in vast grants to favorites or to the church— 
so as to keep it wild and obstructive—and now 
either let it in wide tracts and refuse to sell, or 
sell it so arbitrarily that it is no resource to 
our poor. In this whole matter, it is by fair- 
ness, by publicity, by broad, unchanging and 
judicious principle, that the United States 
have produced so great results; and Canada 
has begun to thrive, just in proportion as she 
has become emancipated from English control. 
The cardinal point is, that the American sys- 
tem promotes freehold cultivators, while our 
Colonial Office struggles to keep up rich land- 
lords, and indigent peasants or shepherds, 
working for wages—that is the secret of the 
whole : our rulers do not wish the lower classes 
to be independent. But thirdly, the Moral 
Movements in the United States are carried 
on with an energy to which there is no paral- 
lel in England. The very fanaticism which 
mixes itself up with the Abolitionists, testifies 
to the earnestness of their struggle. The war 
against Intoxicating Drinks (whatever may be 
our auguries as to its final success,) is an evi- 
dence of the thoroughgoing determination to 
strike at the root of moral mischiefs, and lop 
off relentlessly even darling vices. The efforts 
of the Free States for National Education 
(about which we talk much and do little) are 
unparalleled in all the world, and hold out a 
cheering hope of American futurity, in spite 
of the dark shadow which slavery casts. ‘The 
courage with which all ridicule is despised, in 
the effort to open Employments to Females. 
and qualify Females for Employments, de-- 
serves all honor: it will sustain the morality- 
of the sex, and (except so far as foreign immi- 


|gration interferes) prevent the formation of 
ithat curse of “ Christian” Europe—Pariah. 
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castes in the great cities. Even now, the jails 
of the Free States have hardly any native-born 
Americans as their inmates. Orphanhood of 
course must exist; but orphans are adopted 
into families with a freedom rivalled, we be- 
lieve, only in Turkey. These are specimens 
of moral energy in a community, which augur 
for it a splendid future. 

But at present we intend to dwell peculiar- 
ly on that side of American institutions which 
is connected with Executive Administration, as 
to which their superiority to us ought to abate 
the pride of our aristocracy, and the confi- 
dence of Mr. Hugh Seymour Tremenhcere. 
Our executive has recently exhibited an 
amount of imbecility and folly, alike in its pol- 
icy and its management, for which it is hard 
to find a parallel in the pages of history — 
Shall we compare it to the insanity of the two 
Athenian expeditions against Syracuse, under 
acommander who came with the vain idea 
that the mere display of force would conquer 
the enemy,and ee incapacity, weak health, 
and superstition caused the reinforcements to 
be mere new disaster superadded on the old ? 
or shall we look to the wretched feebleness of 
Athens against Philip the Great—feebleness 
which used to be thought impossible under a 
monarchy that wields the whole force of a 

werful state and hides its secrets in a cab- 
inet ? or shall we pass to our own nation and 
recent history, and remember the ill-judged ex- 
peditions of our first American war? or that 
to Buenos Ayres? or the fatal follies of Wal- 
cheren ? or the equally ruinous error of land- 
ing in the swamps of New Orleans, None of 
these calamitous affairs equal in infatuation the 
events which we have lately seen; nor was 
the horrid massacre endured in Cabul nu- 
merically so fatal as the loss which our army 
has endured from the combined stupidities of 
the whole administration, civil and military. 
There are those who fancy that under mere 
democracy, energetic diplomacy and warlike 
success are impossible: let us fora moment 
attend to the facts concerning the United 
States. 

In their original revolt, their success was 
due, not to their own strength, but to the in- 
capacity of our commanders. Had Sir Hen- 
ry Clinton in the early of the war been 
in supreme command, the result would proba- 
bly have been otherwise: his policy was that 
which we followed in the war with China.— 
But assuredly the colonists, animated by lib- 
erty, performed wonders of valor and perse- 
verance; and although ultimately triumphant 
only by the unsparing aid of France in men, 
and arms, and ships, and money, yet they no- 
bly earned their independence. in 1812 they 
assumed the aggressive against England, be- 
cause we established a blockade on Europe 
against their ships, and took sailors out of them 
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by force. In that war they were still greatly 
unequal to us; yet in all separate combats 
they had decided advantage by the superiori- 
ty of their gunnery—a striking proof that a 
ree system produces higher skill than one of 
routine ; for England at that time had been 
for eighteen years at war with France, had 
three times destroyed the French fleet, be- 
sides the Danish and the Spanish; had most 
highly-trained crews and distinguished offi- 
cers; while the Americans were wholly raw, 
having had a peace of twenty-seven years, and 
a military and naval system economic to pe- 
nuriousness. Finally, though they were beat- 
en off the seas, their commerce annihilated, 
their capital taken and burnt, their country 
invaded on two parts, yet by their raw mill- 
tia and a single schooner they inflicted on us 
so severe a loss at New Orleans, as to leave 
behind it a belief that the peace was to them 
a triumph. When the French Government 
under Louis Philippe had some time delayed 
to make payments to the United States which 
were conceded to be due, the President at last 
made a plain declaration of war upon France, 
if the money were not paid by a certain near 
day. The French government bowed to the 
insult, and paid the money. We do not ad- 
mire the conduct of America in this instance ; 
but it certainly shows the energy of her ad- 
ministration. Since then have been the war 
of Texas, and the Mexican war—both unjust 
wars, in our judgment; the former a war even 
in form iratical, the latter not much better in 
fact. Yet in neither was any military error 
committed, great as were the difficulties ; and 
in the Mexican war one knows not what is 
most to be admired ; the facility with which 
an army of volunteers submitted to discipline ; 
the perfection of their weapons—new inven- 
tions of America, handled with a skill previ- 
ously unknown: the goodness of their com- 
wissariat,in a wild and vast country ; or the 
flexibility of their mechanical adaptations as 
to reporting, printing, and communicating 
homeward. For fifty years past the merchant 
ships of the United States have notoriously 
been far better built than those of Great Brit- 
ain; and as in 1812 our gunners were very 
inferior to theirs, so at .the crisis of the Mex- 
ican war, into which they plunged out of long 
peace, their practice in small arms was im- 
measurably superior to anything which the 
trained British regulars had at that time at- 
tained. 

Out of what institutions then did these mil- 
itary results flow? Briefly we may say that 
with them, as with our ancestors, the militia is 
a free national guard, developed in every lo- 
cality, not, as in these days of centralization, 
a subsidiary force in the hands of the Crown. 
The jealousy of our rulers has forbidden the 
old English militia, and has bestowed the name 





on a new institution. Arms are now pur- 
ly withheld from our nation, as a nation. 
ndon once had train bands under the Lord 
Mayor; they are suppressed: all drilling of 
troops except under royal officers is made un- 
lawful. Nor only so; but even companies of 
volunteer riflemen, who would be chiefly gen- 
tlemen, are discouraged by every English min- 
istry, who seem to dread a citizen-soldiery, 
precisely on account of its very excellencies, 
viz: it makes the nation independent of great 
standing armies for home defence; it makes 
despotism of the executive over the nation im- 
possible ; it puts no blind engine of power in- 
to the hand of the cabinet asa threat and 
weapon against foreign nations. For these 
reasons, our cabinets insist on subjecting all 
our “militia-men” to martial law; so as to 
make the “ militia “ no longer what it pretends 
to be, a citizen soldiery, but a mere extension 
of the standing army in the hands of the central 
executive. In consequence, the militia is just- 
ly unpopular; and the smallest legal fraction 
of England, instead of the largest possible frac- 
tion, is trained to arms. Not so in America. 
There every town and every locality has its own 
independent militia and its arsenal. Although 
the people is so eminently commercial, yet the 
love of activity, of variety, and of title indu- 
ces them to enter the militia, in the ranks of 
which are found intermixed all classes of the 
community—clerks and porters, grocers and 
lawyers—who receive promotion with refer- 
ence to their military activity ; so that many 
a petty tradesman has the title of —— 
some of colonel, or even of general. To use 
the phrase of Mrs. Pulszky, the people at large 
seems to be “always playing at soldiers.” At 
the same time there is a small standing army, 
as also a small navy, under the central execu- 
tive. This is a mere nucleus, but it can at 
any time be rapidly swelled into force, where 
the materials are so prepared on land and sea 
under the republican freedom. 

But all England, while we write, is groan- 
ing with the sense, that the noblest soldiers 
and sailors, the bravest inferior officers, and 
the best ships, are all unavailing, and are but 
exposed to destruction, if supreme command 
is given away to incompetent men, or if those 
who wield the executive power are under no 
control as to théir publie policy, and as to 
their nominations to office. If we believe Mr. 
Tremenheere and other assailants of America, 
there is a constant progressive deterioration 
there in the supreme executive. Men are elec- 
ted to the post of President, poorer and poorer 
in talent, men who have no policy and little 
honor ; too feeble to control popular impulse, 
or too dishonest to desire to bridle its follies and 
its crimes. Yet after all, no President has been 
wanting in energy to defend the (real or fan- 
cied) nghts and honorof the nation, nor has 
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there been any appointment of incompetent 
men to high civil, military, or naval command, 
at least visible to foreigners.- What check then 
does their Constitution provide on these imbe- 
cile Presidents ? 

Mr. Tremenheere has a great many stones 
to fling at the American Constitution—noth- 
ing indeed new, but such as the English Whig 
and Tory press has long had at hand, when- 
ever they dreaded that England might learn 
some lessons from across the Atlantic. He is 
shocked that the Judges have powers so vast 
over the legislatures; and he is also shocked 
that many of the legislatures claim and exer- 
cise the right of a —— the judges for 
short terms only. He moralizes on the sad 
compliances of Presidents with public opinion, 
yet he shakes his head ominously at the fact 
that the Presidents use their veto against Con- 
gress with increasing frequency—a deed of 
high presumption, (it seems,) since our Crown 
dares not venture on it. He is scandalized at 
the management of the elections by political 
coteries, just as if he had never heard of such 
things in England. He is as much excited 
and exasperated that American statesmen will 
not forego the chance that some day Cuba, 
which commands the chief artery of the West, 
may be joined to the Union by purchase, by 
treaty, or by war, as if England had never 
coveted an island, and had never conquereda 
hundred million Asiaties. Indeed he becomes 
quite parental in his anxiety for the Union, as 
one yearning over its freedom, which ue fears 
may be lost, as a result of the military propen- 
sities which are stealing in upon a people, who, 
in his opinion, ought not to meddle with the 
world without, but ought to allow the great 
European ,powers to manage that as the 
please. Yet, in his sixteen chapters and his 
sixteen ample notes, we find nothing whatever 
to teach us (if we had happened not to know) 
either the military or the civil system of the 
administration. He dilates on the enormity, 
that Congress cannot displace the President 
and his cabinet, as, in our happy island, Par- 
liament can cashier a Premier; yet no reader 
will make out from his book what sort of influ- 
ence the Congress really exercises over the 
Cabinet. 


This is precisely the point which at present . 
most needs to be understood in England. Our 
nation, under the pressure of events, is open- 


ing its eyes to see the painful fact, that the ac- 
tion of Parliament is fitful, uncertain, and im- 
becile in the extreme. ‘The disease id discern- 
ed, but few can discern the remedy. Parlia- 
ment can destroy a cabinet when such is its 
will, but it cannot reconstruct: that is left to 
the Crown, and is in fact done by a sort of 
routine, each minister as he ry office, givin 

advice based upon formal rules. Hence Pee. 

quitting office, recommends Russell ; Russe) 
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recommends Derby; Derby recommends Ab- 
erdeen; Aberdeen recommends Derby ; Der- 
by recommends Russell ; Russell recommends 
Palmerston ;—and in all this the Queen is con- 
ceived to do her duty pre-eminently, in tak- 
ing the advice of the very man whom perhaps 
Parliament is expressly anxious to drive away 
from her ptt Never, we believe, since 
the beginning of the world, was a great and 
vigorous nation, abounding with intelligence, 
enterprise, and experience, made a sport of 
by the cliques of so very feeble and contemp- 
tible an oligarchy. Some forty men in the 
two Houses of Parliament, of whom not half 
a dozen possess any marked superiority in ta- 
lent, genius, energy, wisdom, knowledge, or 
goodness, to men who can be picked by the 
score in every man’s acquaintance,—bandy 
the government of England backward and 
forward between them, not by birth and by 
rank, but by the force of routine, although 
Parliament is theoretically supreme over them, 
and is highly discontented. In fact, Parlia- 
ment is suffering the common fate of despots. 
Having absorbed into itself all the business 
of the country, it is so overwhelmed with 

wer, as to become the victim and slave of 
its own creatures. After the events of the 
last nine years, we have no right to deride 
the routine of China, or of decaying Spain. 
As the 7imes newspaper observed, we have 


read of the Spanish king who was roasted 
alive, because his attendants could not set- 
tle whose duty it was to draw his chair farther 
from the fire; but an English Ministry has sa- 
crificed to punctilio, not one gouty and use- 
less king, but a brave, victorious army; and 
Parliament has sat by, groaning and helpless. 


Do we ask why? It is because, knowing that 
it cannot reconstruct, Parliament is so slow to 
destroy ; while it has almost no power to con- 
trol or regulate. If it asks for irformation, it 
is told (what events constantly prove to be 
quite false), that the interests of the public ser- 
vice forbid a reply; and if a committee of 
inquiry be voted, the ministry resigns; and the 
Parliament, where it wished only to control, 
finds that it has destroyed. Each cabinet in 
turn keeps up its despotism, by refusing to ac- 
cept any power short of absolutism, and the 
out-party countenances its rival in this demand, 
in order to maintain unimpaired the preroga- 
tive “of the Crown” (as it is hypocritically 
terméd) which the Outs look on as their own 
in reversion. Thus the Parliament has to 
burn down a house, if it wants to roast a pig. 
Every ministry is turned out on one question 
only, and its successor comes in upon that one; 
and this is all that Parliament can secure, if 
even so much as this. 

When Lord John Russell resigned office in 
1851,—really because the Whigs are thorough- 
ly effete, having raised no young statesmen,— 
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there was absolutely no reason except cliquism 
which led Lord John to recommend her Majes- 
ty to send for Lord Derby: yet he did so, and 
her Majesty followed his advice. Lord Derby 
had been preaching a doctrine of “ Protection 
to the British farmer,” which the Parliament, 
the nation, and Lord John himself had renounc- 
ed. He knéw that Lord Derby had not the 
confidence of Parliament; nay, Lord Derby 
accepted office, avowing that he had not, and 
sega for indulgence on the ground that he 
ad so chivalrously undertaken the task of 
———s nation! He was received with 
coldness, but not with hostility. He held pow- 
er for nearly a year, without the confidence 
either of the old, or of his new Parliament; 
and he finally had to resign, merely because 
his chancellor made an unacceptable budget. 
The Aberdeen ministry became firm in its 
seat, as soon as Mr. Gladstone’s budget was a 
proved: this one point sufficed to give to A 
erdeen and Clarendon the tremendous prero- 
gative of deciding on the whole Eastern ques- 
tion, by secret diplomacy without any real cog- 
nizance of Parliament. Not one piece of in- 
formation was wrung out of them, until it was 
previously known from abroad, either by the 
open dealing of the Turks, by the gazettes of 
Paris or Vienna, by the English newspaper 
correspondents, or finally from St. Petersburg 
itself. They did not even allow Parliament to 
debate any great question of policy,—whether 
Russia, whether Austria, was injurious to Tur- 
key,—whether we’ should help the Sultan— 
whether conditionally or unconditionally,— 
whether as principals or as secondaries,—nor 
with what objects and with what ultimate views. 
They allowed themselves to “ drift” on blind- 
ly ; and after declaring war at their own mere 
motion, without any new public event, posi- 
tively refused to say on what terms they would 
be willing to make peace, but reserved for 
themselves a secret and irresponsible despot- 
ism, which indeed appears still to continue. 
All this has been borne by Parliament tamely, 
and provoked no hostile vote, nor even the fear 
of one. If the events from January, 1853, to 
January 1855, had happened after a coup d’élut 
which destroyed Parliament, all would have 
imputed the disgraceful and disastrous results 
to despotism, and to the absence of a Parlia- 
mentary check ; yet they have all happened in 
the face of Parliament. At last a Committee 
of Inquiry is proposed: Lord John Russell re- 
signs at the very name of the thing: it is carried: 
Aberdeen resigns, and Palmerston becomes 
minister, although he had opposed the inquiry 
more actively than Aberdeen. The inquiry 
is to be wholly retrospective! That is all that 
Parliament has gained by convulsing the exe- 
cutive at a most critica! moment: and such is 
its encouragement to convulse it a second time. 
Nothing of this sort can happen in America, 
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and for the simplest of all reasons; it is not 
within the province of Congress to destroy 
ministries after they have been accepted, but 
it is an ordinary and stated duty to control 
every ministry. We can destroy, but cannot 
control ; they can control, but cannot de- 
strgy. All turns on the following point; 
—their Committees are standing andordinary, 
our Committees are occasional and exception- 
al. We have seen that an English ministry 
resigned, barely because Parliament resolved 
to have a Committee of Inquiry: but in 
America, permanent Committees of Inquiry 
are as essential and fundamental a part of the 
ublic administration as a permanent cabinet. 
he moment this statement is made, the vast 
results are visible at a glance, and the great 
superiority of the American system. 

One fundamental distinction indeed be- 
tween us and them cannot be removed. We 
cannot every four years — by popular 
election a premier irremovable by the Crown. 
Nevertheless, if, after ages of struggle, the 
Crown has yielded to the necessity of resign- 
ing any minister in whom the House of Com- 
mons declares itself not to possess confidence, 
there surely would be no hardship in a pre- 


mier being similarly forced to resign a col- 
league. The king or queen does not threaten 
to abdicate because the House puts its veto on 
a certain minister: why should a premier be 


allowed to threaten to resign, because the 
House exercises a like veto? It is absurd to 
say, “we cannot help” his resignation. If 
Parliament voted that a minister so resigning 
would make himself permanently undeserving 
of public office, the offence would never be 
committed. Again, in the theory of the Eng- 
lish constitution, it is the Crown which de- 
clares war, makes peace, and enters into trea- 
ty with foreign powers, while in the American 
theory. all these matters belong fundamentally 
to Congress. But the distinction is not deep- 
ly seated. Even in old England, under our 
Plantagenets, a king needed the support of 
his great council or of his Parliament to un- 
dertake a war, or to conclude a treaty which 
would have practical validity. The king (no 
doubt) was in such matters the organ for the 
nation ; but his function was really ministerial, 
even in those days; and since the reign of 
William III., no sovereign would for a mo- 
ment pretend that the action of the Crown in 
these highest affairs is independent of Parlia- 
ment. When the Crown 1s liable to have a 
ministry imposed upon it by Parliament,—a 
thing which has happened again and again in 
our own days,—it is a fiction to pretend that 
Parliament has no rightful cognizance over 
War and Treaties. This cognizance evident- 
ly needs to be more formally avowed and 
more skilfully organized. 

In America, the Senate (or Upper House), 
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has the undisputed right of confirming treaties 
with the foreigner, and nominations to office. 
The President appoints his officers “ with the 
advice and consent of the Senate ;” such are 
the legal words of every diploma. In practice, 
the advice is not asked, but the consent must 
always be obtained. Yet, when the consent 
has once been given, it cannot afterwards be 
retracted: hence a ministry may possibly re- 
main in office, after losing the confidence of 
Congress. The practical operation of the ar- 
rangement is this: The President has always 
a good excuse to give to the baser part of his 
supporters, for not appointing disreputable 
men: he can reply,—* The Senate will refuse 
to confirm.” On the other hand, Congress 
would behave to a wayward or feeble ministry, 
as we behave to a wayward or feeble sove- 
reign ; viz., seek to control and manage, but 
not to de In an extreme case, we pre- 
sume, the President would be unable to retain 
an important minister, who met nothing but 
opposition ‘from Congress. At the same time, 
it must be remembered that a collision of that 
sort, even if obstinate, involves no mischief 
there (except during a crisis of war) such as 
would be felt here ; inasmuch as our legisla- 
tion is carried on by Parliament; whereas 
only the smallest part of American legislation 
is performed by Congress,—namely, those af- 
fairs which strictly and necessarily belong to a 
central legislature. All that can possibly be 
done by local authority, is transacted by the 
sovereign legislatures of the separate States. 
Every year, when the houses meet, their 
first business is, to constitute their standing 
committees, which have never fewer than five 
members in each, of whom one is chairman. 
There are probably always at least ten stand- 
ing committees in the upper house, and eight 
in the lower:—the Senate alone has cogniz- 
ance of treaties and of nominations to oflice ; 
a fact which gives it two committees in excess 
of those in the lower house. Since senators 
are elected some for four and some for six 
years, and the President for four, the influ- 
ences which determine the election are dif- 
ferent; hence the President never is able to 
ack a Senate with his own partisans, as an 
nglish ministry. perpetually does with our 
House of Commons. The President, not 
standing upon a majority in the Senate, finds 
in that assembly a bond fide and active check, 
and can never fill its committees with his own 
partisans, so as to neutralize their action. 
This is perhaps the most critical point of all, 
and will need particular attention presently. 
We understand that the ordinary standing 
committees of the Senate may be thus re- 
counted :—1. On Confirming Nominations to 
Office: 2. On Foreign Affairs: 3. On the 
Army: 4. On the Navy: 5. On the Budget: 
6. On the Public Lands: 7. On the Terri- 
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tories (i. e. on the embryo-states, which have 
not yet received organization as states): 8. 
On (Financial) Claims; this is judicial and 
accidental, and in those respects wholly dif- 
fers from the Budget): 9. On Petitions: 10. 
On the Post. There may also sometimes be 
others, as on Coast Fortifications and on the 
Currency ; but these are not ordinarily need- 
ed. No minister of the President sits in 
either house of Congress, but all communica- 
tion goes on by messages of the ministers to 
the committees. In point of fact, the minis- 
ters have intimate and unreserved access to 
the committees, and in five minutes put them 
into possession of knowledge which it would 
take three days’ bebate in England to elicit. 
To the committees nothing is secret. They 
have a theoretical right to demand of the min- 
istry the most absolute and unreserved com- 
munication ; even so far as to read the private 
letters of the President to his own ambassa- 
dors without a single suppression; but in re- 
to foreign affairs ond nominations to of- 
ce they are sworn to secrecy, and the fact of 
their possessing this high power of investiga- 
tion goes far to secure that they shall not need 
to exercise it. 

Of late years, Congress has found that the 
business which came before the Committee of 
* Claims,” was growing to such an extent, that 
a thorough sifting of it occupied the time of 
the Houses too much. In order therefore to 
disembarrass itself of all private bills, Con- 
gress in February last resolved altogether to 
omy up quetions of “ Claims,” and to establish 

r the future a new court,—a Court of 
Claims,—to confirm the awards of which will 
be a merely formal and simple process. So 
early and energetic a remedy does Con- 
gress apply against the evil of excessive busi- 
ness. 

When a measure comes on for a first read- 
ing, it is either at once rejected, or it is laid 
on the table, or it is referred to a committee. 
What is laid on the table is postponed until all 
the committee business is finished ; hence it is 
generally put aside and lost. Yet any one 
may propose at a later stage, that a measure 
lying on the table may be referred to a com- 
mittee. With us the report of a committee is 
often a mode of shelving an important matter 
for thirty years. 

The committee reports to the house, but in 
fact never without private conference with 
the Government. e ministers need not to 
be good speakers; it suffices to be energetic 
and wise administrators, able to explain their 
case across a table. When the committee’s 
report is brought up, the measure has to pass 
its second reading, and this is practically the 
only real debate. The third reading is a 
formality ; for the Americans regard a three- 


fold discussion as a waste of public time. Yet,' startl 
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to hinder haste and exitement, it is a general 
rule that a debate on one and the same subject 
shall not go on for two consecutive days; or- 
dinarily, if it begin on a Friday, it is resumed 
on the next Friday, and so on; and this is 
quite effectual. It is true, that this being 
only a by-law of the house, can be dispense 
with at the will of the house, and was so lately 
in the case of the Nebraska Bill; but every 
such proceeding is resented as violent and un- 
constitutional. 

Although a committee on the most impor- 
tant affairs is sworn to secrecy, the Senate can 
always by a simple vote demand the absolute 
publication of everything,—a vote which in 
fact rescinds the obligation of secrecy. The 
President of course might expostulate ; but if 
the Senate is firm, he must give way. In 
practice, however, all the Presidents are on 
the side of publicity, without which they can- 
not get that support from public opinion or 
from the Senate itself, which is so important 
to them. By the free act of the Executive 
Government it has become an ordinary prac- 
tice to file all despatches in the Foreign Office 
when they are a fortnight old, and give free 
access to every member of the Senate. To re- 
fuse access would cause much the same up- 
roar as in England to exclude reporters from 
the Houses of Parliament. Even private cit- 
izens get access into the Foreign Office to 


os any document which they will definite- 
y name, if they have.literary or personal rea- 
sons for desiring the permission. 

It will be seen, that out of two cardinal 
facts—1, that the ministry has not a necessary 


majority in Congress; 2, that the power of the 
Senate over nominations and foreign affairs i: 
formally avowed—arises the eminently impor- 
tant result, that Congress has an active life 
wholly independent of the ministry ; which fits 
it to be a constant bond fide check upon the ° 
ministry. At the same time the functions of 
the legislative and of the executive are kept 
healthily distinct. Mr. Tremenheere has a 
— devoted to this topic ; yet he seems to 
be blind to the pernicious fact, that in Eng- 
land the Executive Government has entirely 
usurped to itselfthe management of the Le- 
gislative. Parliament it were) expires in 
giving birth to its child—a ministry! The 

remier, claiming “the confidence” of Par- 
iament, demands that it shall legislate, or not 
legislate, as he chooses : and it has become no- 
toriously a hopeless affair for a private mem- 
ber of Parliament to carry so much as an An- 
ti-Smoke bill. Hence also, no great legisla- 
tion can go on during a war; thus, during our 
French wars all our institutions for 150 years 
together were decaying, so as still to threaten 
most evil results. During Lord Melbourne’s 
ministry Mr. Macaulay, if we remember, much 
plodding Englishmen, by reminding 
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them, that the proper business of the Queen’s 
Government was to administer, not to legislate ; 
and that even if it was too weak in Parlia- 
ment to carry great bills, it still might domuch 
good. The public has come to fancy that the 

t business of the executive government is 
to legislate, and that to carry or abolish.a law 
against the will of the executive, is to pro- 
nounce that executive unworthy of confidence! 
Intrinsically this is as absurd, as to eject the 
the judges, if they voted in the minority 
against a bill; and its only plausibility is 
drawn from the unfortunate fact which has 
grown up in England, that Parliament has lost 
the power of legislating on all except insigni- 
ficant topics except through the executive; 
hence a new Ministry must be made, (though, 
as administrators, the existing Ministry may be 
as good as is to be had,) solely to carry one 
law. No reform of Parliament will amend the 
mischiefs under which we labor, if it does not 
restore to Parliament an independent life, and 
rescue it from being the mere tool of the minis- 
try of the day. The House of Commons can 
stop the supplies,—it can impeach ministers,— 
no doubt! but if it dares even to refuse a 
foreign legion, or to pass a “ ten hours’ ” bill, 
it is met by a threat of resignation. At pre- 


sent, so accustomed are English ministers to 
absolutism, that they treat every attempt to 
control them, even by inquiry as to what they 
are doing, as an unendurable endeavor to in- 


vade their special functions. We have a high 
respect for the talents and integrity of Mr. 
Gladstone ; the claims of despotism which he 
makes, do but show what they all make. In 
stating why he left Lord Palmerston’s cabinet, 
he said, on February 28rd,—* He retained his 
opinion ; and it was impossible for him to de- 
nounce a Committee of Inquiry into a great 
warlike operation still pending, in more vio- 
lent language than he had used on the pre- 
vious night. Jt was not the duty of the House 
to govern the country; its duty was to call 
those to account who were es to govern 
the country.” This is like the old Roman of- 
ficers, who insisted on their right to cut off 
men’s heads without a tribunal, and leave 
their kinsfolk to get redress for it, if they 
could, afler the great man had vacated office. 
According to Mr. Gladstone, the American 
Congress governs the Union, and the cabinet 
has no function left! That which in a case 
of extreme and flagrant neglect he resents so 
violently, is in America the ordinary and ne- 
cessary proceeding even when all is going on 
satisfactorily—Yet we do not see that any 
vigorous protest was elicited in the House by 
Mr. Gladstone’s extravagant claim. While 
such claims are permitted, every cabinet is 
irresponsible, (whatever men may talk to the 
contrary,) unless the supply of available public 
servants be multiplied tenfold. 
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Now our system, which has grown up since 
our aristocracy have had things their own way, 
narrows as much as possible the Queen’s 
choice of servants. First of all, the necessity 
of a seat in Parliament is in itself a most em- 
barrassing limitation ; and this is increased by 
the need of re-election. Next comes in, the 
etiquette of official routine, which is made es- 
sential to office. Thirdly, the holders or the 
expectants of power band themselves into 
compact parties, and refuse to act except un- 
der certain chiefs and in mass. Farther, to be 
@ minister, it is not enough to be a wise and 
vigorous man, nor, with this, to be able to ex- 
pound his views and measures clearly ; but he 
must also have (at least, to be a leader in the 
Commons,) a readiness of “ debate,” or rather 
of altercation, and 4 power of adapting an ar- 
gument to “the House ”—qualities which are 
only acquired by long apprenticeship, and 
are seldom gained by those who enter Parliae 
ment in the full maturity of life. A noble 
mind which seizes main points, does not make 
speeches which fell on the House so much as 
a lawyer-like intellect, skilful in showing that 
an adversary has used many inconsistent and 
weak arguments. We all know what is the 
result. The energies of great and intelligent 
England are exhausted in three or fonr pre- 
miers. Aberdeen, Russell, Palmerston, Derby 
—are all that the wildest aspirations of The 
Times (while we write) have yet ventured to 
hint at, in their most reforming mood. What 
would happen if a pestilence cut off all M.P.’s 
of the age of fifty ? Apparently, England would 
vanish from the list of nations. Yet we have 
read, that George III. made Mr. Pitt prime 
minister at the age of twenty-three. Now, it 
seems, a man of forty-six is too young for such 
an office. Such is the result of oligarchical 
parties, when the Crown has no energy re- 
solved to shatter them, and when a centralized 
Parliament performs only the same function 
as the seven millions of French voters,—viz., 
elects its master. With us, it cannot even do 
that; it has only a veto, and a veto which it 
is at once invidious and pernicious to use ex- 
cept in an extreme case. 

On the whole, two cardinal vices reveal 
themselves in our system: first, the choive of 
ministers is nt nae limited by arbitrary ar- 
rangements; secondly, no constant and active 
check upon a ministry is exerted by either 
branch of the Legislature. In fact, nothing 
is so corrupting to the Commons as what is 
called a “Liberal Ministry.” Under it, the 
liberal and independent members become so 
emasculated, that it is very common to hear 
sound-hearted reformers says: “ We want a 
Tory government, to restore independence to 
our liberal M. P.’s.” The corruption isindeed 
sometimes (or alas! very often) of a coarser 
kind, being effected by distributing patronage 
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according to the desire of those M. P.’s who will 
support the Government. This isa real, and 
to the country as pernicious, a bribery, as that 
which went on by hard cash in former days; 
but we have not space here to dwell on it. 


Even where this is not of avail, still the fear | pe 


of ejectiitg a Liberal Ministry paralyzes ho- 
nest men. That sturdy economist, Joseph 
Hume, voted against his own judgment, in the 
matter of the Russo-Dutch* loan, through 
this influence. Septennial Parliaments com- 
plete the practical irresponsibility of Ministers 
to the country. The country has to decide 
the elections on (at anne: one great question ; 
all others are left to take their chance for 
seven years, as far as the electors are con- 
cerned. The M. P.’s so elected, in their turn 
can otly, even if they be very unanimous, 
secure one great point froma ministry. Thus 
if the official cliques band themselves into 
two parties, that one, which, of the two, is less 
disliked by the country and Parliament, be- 
comes an absolute ruler,—as we have lately 
seen for eighteen months together. When 
the affairs of India were before the Commons, 
Lord John Russell pressed a most unsatisfac- 
tory India Bill on the members, by the whisper, 
“If you do not take our India Bill this ses- 
sion, yeu will not get my Reform Bill next ses- 
sion.” The House gave way,—and lost the 
promised reward! Sir Charles Wood an- 
nexed Pegu, and gravely informed the House, 
that he was himself responsible for the deed; 
well knowing that they could not afford to 
turn the cabinet out for mere Asiatic vio- 
lences. 

American experience suggests the great 
advantage which in our difficulties we may 
derive from reforming the Upper House; and 
whenever it pleases the English nation to 
demand this, it will be effected with perhaps 
less resistance than any ‘other change; for 
when the interests of the Nation and of the 
Peers are in harmony, and the Crown has 
really nothing to lose, the bureaucratic cliques 
will be crushed in an instant. Reform of the 
House of Lords has been unpopular in Eng- 
land, because (we believe) the most active 
Radicals have secretly wished that House to 
be paralyzed or destroyed, rather than re- 
formed ; but the valuable functions performed 
by the American Senate,—which are with us 
wholly neglected,—ought to unteach us that 
error. In what details the reform should con- 
sist, we do not think it requisite to enforce 
minutely: but the broad principle is this,— 
new life and popular sympathies should be in- 
fused into the House, and new power as the 
result. Even timid men have been shocked 


-® See a useful tract on the Russo-Dutch Loan, 
just published by the Liverpool Financial Reform 
Association. 





at the recent results of Secret Diplomacy, and 
would gladly get rid of it, if they knew how 
to do so without danger. Abstract reasoning 
never convinces either timid minds, or those 
deficient in breadth of thought; but the ex- 
rience of America ought to stop all ob- 
jection. No one can pretend that the United 
States does not conduct its diplomacy: with 
consummate energy and success, and with an 
eye to secure the deliberate support of Con- 
gress and of the nation. This is brought 
about mainly by the influence of the Senate 
over foreign affairs. We have no correspond- 
ing organ; but it seems evident that the 
House of Peers ought to be the organ, and a 
highly dignified duty it would lay upon them. 
The Peers, like the American Senate, should 
control the Foreign Office ; with the same power 
over treaties, the same right to demand for its 
Standing Committee full knowledge of all di- 
plomatic proceedings, and the same power of 
enforcing publicity. Receiving such an ex- 
tension of honor and power, the House would 
willingly consent to arrangements which are 
requisite to make the change fruitful in benefit 
to the nation. We imagine three principal 
enactments on that subject: 1, that all new 
peerages shall be for life only ; 2, that no peer 
Shall be created without a recommendatory 
vote from the Commons; 3, that the Queen 
shall have the right of permitting every 
Minister (whether in the Cabinet or not) 
during his tenure of office, to sit and speak in 
the Upper House, but without a vote. At 
least, some popularizing regulations are re- 
quired, and the above would probably least 
offend the Lords, while giving new security 
to the public. A House of Peers so con- 
stituted would be independent of Ministers ; 
yet Ministers, standing on a majority in the 
Lower House, would ‘be irremovable by its 
hostility. Two such powers, each with inde- 
pendent life, neither able to annihilate the 
other, are fitted* for constitutional antagonism 
without convulsion; and under the elective 
principle, the Upper House would really be- 
come Upper, in respect to talents, character, 
and experience. et if, after some years, it 
was judged to be unduly in ascendency, the 
Lower House would claim and easily enforce 
a right of electing to the Upper, not abso- 
lutely for life, but for a term of years only. So 
long as the Commons hold the purse, there is 
no danger whatever of their being over- 
ridden. 

If we had no House of Lords, we might 
look instead to the Privy Council to perform 





* This is precisely what Frenchmen can not tn- 
derstand onl German princes will not. Wherever 
neither of two powers in the State can reduce the 
other to dependence and submission, it is imagined 
that a case is made out for a coup d'etat to overturn 
the constitution. 
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these functions under a reinvigorated system. 
That body contains politicians of opposite par- 
ties, and ought to be at once the trusted de- 
pository of State-secrets and an eflicient con- 
troller of the Ministry. But the two great 
rlies play into one another's hands, by, each 

in turn, while it is out of the Ministry, ab- 
senting itself from the Privy Council: thus 
they have degraded this body into a Board 
for superintending schools, or judging in ec- 
clesiastical squabbles ; and probably the pub- 
lic will not be eager to restore the dignity 
which has been so bargained away. 
Such a modified principle of Peerage as we 
have imagined, would, jirst of all, instantly 
give to the Queen a far wider choice of ex- 
perienced servants. She might make some 
able railway-director Minister of War: (for 
we believe the most important duties of this 
Minister are familiar to railway-directors, and 
indeed to great carriers:) he would at once 
take his seat in the Upper House, without a 
day’s loss, yet, as he would not hereby become 
a peer or possess a vote, no untried men would 
thus step into. permanent influence. Nezt, it 
would so increase the facility of making ca- 
binets, as to give to the Lower House a new 
boldness in objecting to injudicious appoint- 
ments. ‘The Commons would soon learn 
freely to express their want of confidence in 
a secondary Minister, even though they had 
no wish to eject the Premier; and premiers 
would bow to the stroke, when they found 
that resignation of office only made them 
powerless and ridiculous. Thus the Commons 
would get that bona fide control over nomina- 
tions to office which the American Senate 
enjoys, and the fear of their objections would 
improve all the appointments. Thirdly, the 
other special function of the Senate, viz., con- 
trol over foreign affairs, treaties, and diplo- 
macy, would fall to the House of Peers, with 
an utter destruction of the vile system of se- 
crecy, under-which we are groaning. For, as 
we have urged above, the Ministers of the 
day, having no ordinary secure majority in 
the Upper House, would not be able to pack 
its committees with their own partisans. 
Moreover, when elected for life by a vote of 
the Commons, the Peers would have at least 
as high a guarantee of worth as the American 
senators, who are elected for four or six years 
by the State-legislatures ; and in this mode we 
should have good ground to believe that our 
Upper House would perform its high functions 
as satisfactorily as does the Senate, although 
with us a large number of hereditary peers 


The House, even if, as a whole, it did little,— 
‘from apathy, from routine, from incapacity, 
\from distaste for business,—yet would un- 
doubtedly at the very first appoint, from its 
highly able and energetic few, a standing 
Committee for Foreign Affairs, just as the 
American Senate does; and the Commons 
would not be long in following the example, 
by having standing Committees on nominations 
to office (civil, military, and naval), a Com- 
mitte for every colony, and for India: and 
though a Ministry might secure a majority of 
its own friends in most of the committees, it 
would be unable wholly to exclude indepen- 
dent members; thus a check would be given 
to the appointment of incompetent persons. 
Besides, we might, at the same time, effect 
other beneficial ends. Whatever forces a gov- 
ernment to distribute its patronage according 
to merit, proportionably weakens the ignobler 
motives for desiring office, and the ignobler 
motives for supporting a cabinet. If cabinets 
be deprived of the prerogative of rewarding 
the unworthy, this will rather excite than 
weaken the honorable desire of office ; yet 
(inasmuch as all able and honorable statesmen 
cannot be in office) unofficial men, by means 
of standing committees of inquiry, would find 
themselves in a position so dignified and so 
eminently useful to the highest interests of the 
nation, as would abate the factious desire of sup- 
planting a Ministry for the sake of exercising 
power. In America, the chairman of an im- 
coe committee takes rank socially as a 
inister. 
No new legislation by Queen, Lords, and 
Commons is requisite to enable the Commons 
to carry out its own part of this matter. The 
House of Commons alone, if it pleased, could 
vote standiny committees of inquiry into every 
branch of the Government; and if it were 


| firm, a Ministry would soon be found willing 


tosubmit. The principle once established, the 
rest would regulate itself, if not in exactly that 
mod¢ which American precedent so remark- 
ably recommends to us, yet in some analogous 
mode. At the same time, it would surely be 
important to secure the new principles by for- 
mal enactment, or by certain symbolic changes. 
To prescribe by formula the cardinal points 
above insisted on, it should be avowed in eve- 
ry diploma, that a War, a Peace, or a Treaty, 
with a foreign Power, is undertaken by the 
Queen, “ with the advice and consent of the 
House of Peers;” and that a Nomination to 
Office is made by the Queen, “ with the ad- 
vice and consent of the House of Commons.” 


would of course remain for a long while; 
which, though it would undesirably postpone 
the day of energy, would usefully afford a 
gradual —s towards the new state of 
things. Nevertheless, from the very begin- 
ning, the change would be fruitful in good. 


Neither of these is any real lessening of the 
Queen’s personal authority. The Queen can 
do nothing without ‘‘ the advice and consent” 
of a Minister at present ; and though, like the 
Commons, she can dismiss a Ministry, yet; no 








more than they, can she control it; and when, 
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after dismissing it,she is forced to receive it back, 
it can do what it pleases, against her will and 
judgment. At present therefore it is not an 
undue power of the Crown which we are en- 
gaged in lessening, but an undue power of 

ureaucracy, or rather of Cliquism ; — the jug- 
glery of Outs with Ins, which gambles away 
the interests of the nation. 

But — so vast is this British Empire — the 
Lower House, in which rests, and must rest, the 
ultimate patronage to office (because with it 
rests the sole power over the purse), cannot 
efficiently mo ta its high multifarious duties, 
unless it is delivered from the enormous op- 
pression of work which is not itsown. The most 
crying grievance here is that of Private Bills, 
on which we need now say little, because in our 
9th number (Jan. 1854) we dwelt at large on 
this subject, under “ Constitutional Reform.” 
Moreover, in a recent number of the “ Edin- 
burgh Review,” is a most vigorous, decisive, 
and unanswerable onslaught against this per- 
nicious enormity ; in a tone which, from the 
Government organ, is very remarkable, and 
indicates that the time is really come for the ex- 
tinction of the abuse. It is only requisite to 
press, that we must beware lest this be turned 
into a new effort for Central Boards devoted 
to special functions; as a Board of Railways, 
a Board of Telegraphs, a Board of Har- 
bors, a Board of Docks, a Board to pro- 
tect Sailors, a Board of Health, a Board 
of Education, ete. For this result one para- 
graph in the “ Edinburgh Review” strives — 
a paragraph so out of harmony with the arti- 
cle, that one may think it to have been foisted 
in by the editor against the writer’s will. Cen- 
tral Boards are a devouring plague. The num- 
ber of them needed is infinite, unless Parlia- 
ment is still to have a mass of miscellaneous 
local business ; in fact, for every extension of 
practical science a new Board will be wanted, 
and will never be appointed until twenty 

years too late, if indeed the system were good. 

any of the decisive objections urged by the 

“ Edinburgh Review ” against Private Bills in 
Parliament, apply to every Central Board. Ifa 
railway is wanted from Cork to Kerry, how ab- 
surd it is to bring witnesses up to London to ar- 
gue the case before a Committee of Parliament! 
True: but it is equally absurd to bring them up 
to London before a Central Railway Board. Be- 
sides, such Boards will contsantly clash with one 
another ; nor can they ever have the same in- 
terest or knowledge in a local affair as the local- 
ity itself. The only rightful, and the only con- 
stitutional mode of delivering Parliament from 
the incubus of Private Bills and Local Bills, is 
to resuscitate Local Legislation — whether by 
simply falling back on the old principles of 
England, and working by the Common Law 
(which Mr. J. Toulmin Smith alleges to be fea- 
sible, as soon as certain injurious Acts of Par- 
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liament are repealed) ; — or whether by a real 
construction of provincial legislation on a t- 
er scale, analogous to the States of the Union — 
we do not now discuss. The question is a 
highly important one, and we ventured some 
thoughts concerning it in the article already 
referred to; but the great principle of real 
local legislatures, which are able to deal'with 
the highest moral and industrial interests, 
equally with petty police and care of the 
streets — legislatures which are certain never 
to be overruled by Parliament without the 
gravest necessity — this principle is more im- 
portant than any of the details. 

In this connection, we think a passage from 
arecent tract of the Anti-Centralization Union 
very pertinent : — (Balaclava at Home, p. 5.) 


The “ Constitution” requires, and formerly the 
a was, that in every place continual and 
abitual Inquiries shall be held as to all those 
matters which concern the common welfare, and 
with which the only business of the State is, to 
take care that they are rightly fulfilled in every 
part. Thus wrong was promptly discovered, and 
the remedy applied. No man could escape his re- 
pry and each Unity was held to its duty. 
nd thus the meaps were ever present, and in 
habitual orderly use, in every parish and in every 
county, etc. ..... The Bastard Counterfeit 
the en it as a = of its plan, that 
all this course of Inquiry shall be carefully smoth- 
ered and avoided. Where responsibility rests— 
from whom or to whom—in any matter, no man 
can tell. Not a local matter can arise, but the 
Poor-Law Board interferes here, the Board of 
Health there, the Privy Council in this Place, 
and the Board of Trade in that ‘ te ae 
till nothing flourishes but Functionarism. _ 
- . . . . Any utterance in an organic 
shape is absolutely stopped: thus Cliquism suc- 
ceeds in going on its way unchecked.” 


In many quarters one meets the attempt to 
“ improve ” the recent break-down of our ad- 
ministration into an argument for despotic 
centralization, veiled under admiration for the 
success of French management. In regard to 
warlike affairs, the argument is plausible to 
thoughtless persons; because undoubtedly, in 
the conduct of a war, centralized power is es- 
sential; but to show the fallacy of the argu- 
ment, it suffices to remark, that the American 
Union has betrayed no lack of central ene 
in warlike matters. In fact, the more Parlia- 
ment can be divested of private bills and local 
legislation, the more'will the Cabinet also be 
freed from this extraneous duty. At present, 
such questions as a London Cab Act, or Intra- 
mural Burials, or the tariff of a local railway, 
are liable to distract a prime minister in the 
midst of a war; or else, to avoid this, a stop is 
put to domestic improvement. In short, we 
think that all Reformers will do well to in- 





scribe on their flag, that Reform must take the 
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direction of America, not of France. How 
little could be effected for liberty by Univer- 
sal Suffrage and Republicanism, under a cen- 
tralized system, was exhibited in France from 
1848 to 1851, too clearly to be mistaken or 
explained away. 
ngland at present suffers in part under 
the same disease as paralyzed France in 1848, 
viz.—that so very few persons are sufficiently 
known to command confidence in high office. 
This is because our counties and municipali- 
ties are not, as they ought to be, normal 
schools for the Parliament. In America, there 
are thirty-one centres of legislation and of po- 
litical life; and in the best ordered Free 
States, the towns are quite as active in the 
judgment and transacting of great moral in- 
terests, locally, as the State legislatures. They 
are schools in which statesmen are not only 
trained, but become known. They healthily 
occupy local ambition, and teach in every 
quarter what are the rights of freemen and 
what their limits—of course always except 
where the cursed Slavery comes in. A very 
little insight as to the working of things in 
America will show how much more important 
are these local institutions than the mere uni- 
versal suffrage for Congressional and Presi- 
dential elections. A large change in the latter 
might be made without at all impairing true 
and republican freedom or energy; but to 
tamper with the local freedom would be dam- 
aging or fatal. English Radicals, for the last 
quarter of a century, have done immense mis- 
chief to real freedom and good government in 
England, by the quests etiaiualaal im- 
portance they have attached to what is ab- 
surdly called “the franchise.” To Universal 
Suffrage, when a nation has its other institu- 
tions like America, (it will be seen from 
above,) we have no objection ; but we appeal 
to France, as showing how delusive it wil be, 
where Functionarism and Centralization rule. 
The suggestions which we have made above 
may be conveniently summed up in their as- 
ct toward “ Queen, oo 0 Commons.” 
hey pro to give to the Queen a reall 
free Pace eomenina to give to the oe a4 
control over the foreign proceedings of the 
cabinet; and to give to the Commons a con- 
trol over the appointments to the peerage, as 
well as to all nominations to office. All three 
branches will hereby gaim in efficiency and in 
honor. The Cabinet will be made responsible 
in fact as it is in theory; that is to say, it will 
be responsible while it exists as a Cabinet, 
which is the only real responsibility. Its 
power to do mischief, by neglect, incompeten- 
cy, or sinister interest, will be pila. les- 
sened; but its power to do good will be in- 
creased: for it will be delivered from the in- 
eubus of many greedy claimants whom it can- 
not now resist, and, by carrying on its work 
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under clearer publicity, or under the severe 
inspection of a standing committee, it will re- 
ceive higher confidence from the nation. 

The main reforms here proposed are not 
untried or theoretic. They are no mere 2 
priori speculation, but a living part of the 
great American system. We know it is im- 
possible to exhaust this subject in a single ar- 
ticle; its very fruitfulness forbids. We are 
confident that it is a germ of the richest prom- 
ise; and, if it obtain attention from the public, 
further inquiry will be made, whether any of 
those evils result in America, which a mind 
trained to look at everything through English 
prejudices will predict. As the Ministers of 
despotic Courts urge, that no one will take 
the trouble of becoming Minister, if he needs 
to carry his measures in a Parliament, so it 
will perhaps be objected, “ Men of education 
and rank will not accept office on the condi- 
tion of being really controlled by Parliament ;” 
or,“ Will you not bring Government to a 
deadlock ?” or, ‘“‘ How, ever, could a great 
measure, like a Reform Bill, be carried?” It 
is here sufficient to reply, that the experience 
of America proves all such practical difficulties 
to be purely imaginary. In spite of having 
legislatures elected by universal suffrage, 
they have an abundant supply of eminently 
able men anxious to sit in the President’s cab- 
inet. If these are repelled from it, it is not by 
the need of acting with the standing commit- 
tees of Congress, but by the difficulty of agree- 
ing with the President. Affairs never come 
to a deadlock there by collision between the 
Cabinet and the Congress; nor have they the 
slightest difficulty for the machinery of carry- 
ing bills of the most gigantic import, (as the 
Homestead Bill, which virtually would alienate 
the public revenue of Congress,) whenever: 
public opinion is ripe. J 

We have hitherto purposely evaded a topic 
on which at present there will be strong dif- 
ference of inlgsnesh, viz.: whether the Amer- 
ican principle of utterly refusing to Minis- 
ters seats in Parliament should be followed. 
Englishmen defend our practice by saying that 
it forces Ministers out of their secret bureaus, 
constrains them to popular arts, gives the na- 
tion the satisfaction of hearing them make 
their own representations, and usefully ex- 
= them to vivé voce interrogation in Par- 
iament. It may be replied, that all ministe- 
rial speeches are necessarily spoken for the 
Cabinet and not from the heart of the indivi- 
dual Minister; hence they are not only apt to 
be delusive, but they train men to habits of 
insincerity as a part of duty ;—that such in- 
sincerity is not an imaginary, but a real and 
pressing evil;—that the bts on given to minis- 
terial “ explanations” is highly dangerous, (as 
indeed our last twenty-five years abundantly 
prove,) and that the reports made by Ameri- 
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can standing committees after hearing Minis- 
sers in private, give to the public far more 
truth, and more fundamental research, than 
Ministers ever give out in our Parliament; 
.and, as to vivd voce questions, it is notorious 
that Ministers continually either evade them, 
-or flatly refuse to answer. Well, let this mat- 
ter stand over for judgment; but the course 
vwe' have suggested would leave both methods 
-open, so that the American system would be 
.able to grow up gradually among us, if the 
convenience of the public service and the de- 
sire of Parliament were to lean that way. At 
the same time, our present practice abounds 
with inconvenience. The need of reélection 
in the midst of a ministerial crisis has been 
often severely complained of; and if the con- 
stituencies of England ever become resolved 
that their representative shall speak to them 
from his own mind and heart, instead of mys- 
tifying ‘his sentiments according to the mo- 
mentary policy of the Cabinet, it will become 
impossible for Ministers to obtain seats in the 
Lower House. We know the Whig theory 
that a representative is not a mere mouth- 
piece for his constituents: be it so; but surely 
constituents may demand that he will tell them 
fundamentally and sincerely all his political 
judgments, desires, and aims, and candidly 
-explain the true motive for his past votes. 
inally, we would press upon our readers 
the very evil tendency—at once anarchical 
and despotical—of relying on momentary and 
voluntary “ associations” for carrying on “ her 
Majesty’s agitation,” as it has been grotesque- 
ly called. Votes passed in territorial and 
-constitutional pen after deliberation on 
both sides concerning public or foreign affairs, 
are quite another = This is a very 
healthy development of local institutions, and 
is.therefore scoffed at by the journals which, 
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when it suits their policy. scold the a 
of England for not agitating” by phar 
meetings and associations. Such unions are 
to organic bodies what revolutionary tribunals 
are to regular courts of justice—they are ex- 
ceedingly to be deprecated, yet needful at 
certain crises of a nation. Any new volun- 
tary association for reform ought (like a con- 
stituent assembly) to take up as its problem, 
how to make this the last association of the 
kind. The antagonism which provides for fu- 
ture progress ought to be secured within the 
public institutions themselves, and to exist in 
constant activity, and not to need a new ex- 
tempore organization for each separate occa- 
sion. What is Parliament for, if it is not a 
valid and sufficient check on the executive ? 
Very many questions remain over concerning: 
the future organization of Parliament; suc 
as the duration of parliaments, the qualifica- 
tion of members, the oaths, the qualifications 
for suffrage, the power of dissolution, the 
maintenance of standing committees during 
the recess, the carrying on of reports from 
one Parliament to another, etc., etc. To ex- 
ct or desire such matters to be decided 
y agitation from without and by voluntary 
leagues, is a grave error; they should come 
forwards, each in its own ripeness, from with- 
in the bosom of Parliament. They do not 
now, because the holders and the ezpectants 
of office have a common interest (opposed to 
that of the nation and indeed of the Queen) 
to sustain the arbitrary power of the Minis- 
try ; and while the chief leaders in Parliament 
are Jns and Outs, this must continue. The 
evil will be redressed, as soon a8 STANDING 
COMMITTEES assert the independent life of 
Parliament; which, in some way or other, 
must be renewed, unless the boasted British 
constitution is to decay in disgrace. 





REMARKABLE Prepiction.—I cut the an- 
mexed slip out of a recent number of the Sta/- 
fordshire Advertiser, as it has evident marks of 
modern fabrication about it. Perhaps the Bris- 
tol Mirror will reflect a little more light upon the 
old volume of predictions, and let the world 
‘know who the gentleman referred to is; or, at 


all-events, give us the full title of the book. 
“ Remarkable Prediction—The following is 


taken from an old volume of predictions, written 
in the fifteenth century, and now in the posses- 
sion of a gentleman residing at Chard, Somer- 
set : 


‘In twice two hundred years the Bear 
The Crescent will assail ; 
But if the Cock and Bull anite, 
The Bear will not prevail. 





In twice ten years again, 
Let Islam know and fear, 
The Cross shall stand, 
The Crescent wane, om, and disap- 


pear. ristol Mirror, 
Notes and Queries.” 


PRONUNCIATION OF “Two.”—In Dryden’s 
celebrated verses written under Milton's picture, 
we find the following rhyme: 





“ The force of Nature could no further go, 
To make 2c third she join’d the other two.” 


Query, Did the correct pronunciation of two in 

Dryden’s time rhyme with go? In many ‘parts 

of Lancashire the common people are still in the 

habit of pronouncing who as if written woe.— Notes 
es. 
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From The New York Tribune. 
SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH TO EUROPE. 


Tue written history of mankind or general 
history as it is called is thus far eng A political. 
It vibrates between red-tape and the long-knife. 
It puts cause after effect. It not only makes 
material industry—the hewing, plowing, digging, 
building, cooking, weaving man and Tis works 
subordinate to the fighting-man, the law-writer 
and administrator, but it omits to mention him 
altogether. The King builds the city. The mason 
is passed over along with his bricks and mortar. 
Mr. Webster saves the country. Mr. Clay saves 
the country. Mr. Jones saves the country. Mr. 
Smith saves the country. Mr. Brown saves the 
country—and so on. 

In reading the historians one is mentally col- 
lapsed at the crises which they portray. Histo- 
rians however must have subjects. They cannot 
take the quiet growths of cultivated nature—the 
noiseless harvest—or the myriad little clinks of 
industry’s loom and hammer. Out of these 
comes no distinct picture. Man, after all the 

hilanthropic talk, hates multitudes. He will 

ave ahero. As soon expect a novel reader to 
devour three volumes about a crowd without 
some ideal maiden upon whom to bestow the 
wealth of his erotic heart—without some ruffian 
to grit his teeth upon—without some fuss gene- 
= to be rainbowed into climacteric ecstasy or 
darkened into dying agony—as to expect a his- 
torian to deal with the calm, obscure generalities 
which really make up the progress of the world. 
As soon as the Devil is hissed the reader throws 
down Paradise Lost ; as soon as Geo. Washing- 
ton retires to his farm he is common-place. 
When the lovers are made happy the play 
ends. 

We are now however about to witness some- 
thing which our old fashioned historians would 
despatch in a line or a note, though worth a vol- 
ume or library or many libraries. We mean the 
telegraphic communication between America'and 
Europe, precedent to its extension round the 
globe. This is too large a theme for any single 
hero. It is anidea. And yet the parties engag- 
ed in its realization regard it as already certain 
to be carried out. The experience of the Black 
Sea telegraph for instance is thought to be con- 
clusive, if shorter lines previously established 
were not. From Balaklava to Varna the wires 
stretch under water more than 350 miles, and not 
the slightest difficulty is experienced in using 
them. There can then be no difficulty in send- 
ing electricity across the Atlantic by the same 
means. The length of the wires from Ireland to 
Newfoundland will be some 1,750 miles; they 
will lie on the sandy plain, which the soundings 
of our Government have shown to stretch from 
land to land for the whole distance, with the ex- 
ception of about two hundred miles next to the 
Trish coast, where the bottom becomes irregular 
and the water deeper. The actual distance is some 
1,600 miles only, but it will be necessary to make 
a detour with the wires in order to carry them 
around the Banks where icebergs often ground, 
and where the cable might be broken by their 
weight and friction. 
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The line from Ireland to Newfoundland is to 
be constructed by a European Company of which 
M. Brett, who has laid down most of the subma- 
rine telegraphs of Europe, is a prominent mem- 
ber. The capital of this Company is two millions 
sterling, and the contracts—already perfected— 
for the completion of the work require that it 
shall be y for operation by Jan. 22, 1858— 
less than three years hence. 
part of the line is to contain six telegraphic 
wires—like the great Mediterranean cable now 
being laid down—and is to weigh eight tuns to 
the mile. In laying it down of course several 
steamers will be required, as no single vessel 
could contain the enormous weight of the entire 
mass; but the fngenious manufacturers, Messrs. 
W. Kaper & Co. of London, have contrived 
means of so splicing it as to render the joints 
quite as strong and quite as serviceable as any 
other part of the line. Thus when one steamer 
has paid out her portion of the cable, the end 
will be spliced upon the coil on board of the next 
steamer, and so on till all is down. Should a 
storm arise during the process, the exceeding 
strength of the cable, formed as it is of a mass of 
heavy iron wires wound spirally around the thick 
tarred envelope and gutta percha cords which 
contain the electric conductors, will be sufficient 
to hold the steamer as if she were at anchor until 
the gale is over. Of course the work will be done 
in the Summer months when there is little dan- 
ger of interruption from tempests. The cable, 
when once sunk upon the bottom, will remain 
there forever, below the range of marine animals, 
and safe from all disturbance. It would be diffi- 
cult to fix a limit to its duration after it is once 
successfully bedded. 

Of the Company which has undertaken the 
cis-Atlantic portion of the work we have often 
had occasion to speak. It is composed of some 
eight or more wealthy gentlemen, who propose 
to build the entire line from St. Johns, New- 
foundland, to New-York with their own resources. 
Peter Cooper is the President and Moses Taylor 
the Treasurer of this Company, and Cyrus Field, 
one of its members, has just returned from Eu- 
rope, where he went to consummate the arrange- 
ment with the European Company. The Ame- 
rican part of the line will be 1,200 miles in 
length, 71 miles of which will be under the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, and the cost of the whole is es- 
timated at a million and a half of dollars. The 
wires across Newfoundland will make 400 miles 
of the line, running through a country hitherto 
unoccupied and unknown. In the cutting of the 
_ and other preparatory labors the Company 

ave had 400 men employed during the past 
year in that island alone. They have been libe- 
rally aided with grants of land from that colony, 
and have obtained advantageous charters and 
grants elsewhere. From our last English jour- 
nals we learn that the cable to go under the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence was about to be shipped, and we 
may accordingly soon expect to be able to re- 
ceive despatches from St. Johns as easily and re- 
gularly as we now do from New-Orleaus. This 
cable contains three electric wires only, it being 
contemplated to lay down another of the same 
size when the European wires have been brought 


e cable of this* 
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across and the business between New-York and 
London requires it. 

Meanwhile, as soon as communication is open- 
ed with St. Johns, it is expected that the Collins 
steamers will regularly call there to take in coals 
and deliver the news. ‘This alone will bring us 
two 4 ~ nearer to Europe in point of intelli- 
gence, St. Johns being two days’ sail beyond Hal- 
ifax. The advantage of taking a smaller stock 
of coal and carrying more freight will suffice to 
render this arrangement a most profitable one for 
the steamers. Finally in three years the commu- 
nication from Europe to America will become 
instantaneous, and then the steamers will no 
longer be of any value as bearers of news. When 
we find in Tux Tripune every morning a co- 
lumn or two of telegraphic despatches, narrating 
every interesting event of the previous day in 
Europe and Asia—for the magical wires are be- 
ing extended thither also—we shall care but little 
for files of journals and correspondence that 
reach us ten See old. These can then possess 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


only that curious interest which belongs to old 

letters and old newspapers; we shall read them 

with pleasure perhaps, but their freshness will be 
ne. 


The gigantic triumphs of modern science and 
industry are matters so trite and threadbare that 
they are now rarely referred to except in some 
dinner speech or anniversary oration, but still it is 
impossible to contemplate the probability of such 
an achievement as we have described without a 
glow and a thrill at its sublime audacity and its 
magnificent uses. When events, discoveries, 
projections, business speculation, love and war, 
may all be flashed unerringly from hemisphere 
to hemisphere ten thousand feet beneath the sur- 
face of the sea, stolidity itself must expand into 
wonder and delight. Where then will be time 
and space, the ancient limitations of humanity ? 
Annihilated by that industrious hand and that 
scientific genius with which Man was endow- 
ed — he was set to subdue and to rule the 
earth ! 





Waite and wile— Though “to wile away 
the time,” “to bequile the time,” is certainly very 
ood English, yet that is not a sufficient reason 
for exploding the common explanations of while. 
If we look to the old usages of the word, we 
shall find it to be, in the Wiclif Bible, the estab- 
lished rendering of the Latin vicissitudo. In the 
Epistle of James i. 17., where the modern version 
has “no shadow of turning,” the old version is, 
“no schadewe of whilenes” (“nec vicissitudinis 
obumbratio”). 

“To wheel,” is to roll or turn round: while and 
wheel are evidently of the same family. 

While, s., is “ a turn, or time of taking to turn.” 

“To while,” is, to turn, or, take a turn, e. g. 
until dinner is ready. 

Ainsworth interprets, “to while,” otiari. 

Johnson, “to loiter; to draw out or consume 
time in a tedions way.” 

Richardson, “to pass away or spend time in 
doing something merely to pass it away.” 

“The whiling time, the whiling moments,” of 
Addison, do not necessarily imply tediousness. 
They may be spent in what our word pastime is 
usually employed to denote: in diversion, or 
amusement; 80 ‘‘to pass away the time, as to 
prevent it from hanging an intolerable burden on 
our hands.” (See Trench, On the Study of Words, 


. 9.) 
‘ Farther, the Dutch wyl is our while; and the 
len is our “to while.” “To while off a 
business,” is “ Een zaak uv len.” 

In Meeso-Gothic, and modern northern lan- 
guages, “to while” is otiari, quiescere, to pass the 
time leisurely or quietly; and Ihre adds, “ Pro- 
prie idem significare videtur, ac cessare, vel in- 
terstitium laboris facere, a Aweila, intervallum 
temporis.” 

I hope I have said enough to satisfy your in- 
genious correspondent, that we cannot allow him 
to wile or beguile us from our old persuasions. 
—Notes and Queries. 





LORD BACON AND SHAKSPEARE. 


The suggestion of Tuera for an inquiry why 
these two great contemporaries make no mention 
of each other, has not, I believe, produced any 
result. It might, I think, be very reasonably 
accounted for by several circumstances of dissi- 
milarity of condition and pursuits, and especial- 
ly the fact that Shakspeare died before Bacon 
had published, or perhaps written, any of his 
celebrated works, or was otherwise known than 
as a successful lawyer. There can be little doubt 
that Bacon must have seen some of Shakspeare’s 
plays acted, and may even have read some of 
them in the imperfect quartos; but the first col- 
lection of them in the folio of 1623 was but three 
years prior to Bacon’s death, who could not, till 
then, have been acquainted with the full extent 
of Shakspeare’s genius; and at that late period, 
or even earlier, it is not likely that the great le- 
gist and philosopher should have any occasion 
to allude to the great dramatist and poet. These 
reasons might, I think, reasonably account for 
the mutual silence of their works; but I suspect 
that Bacon and Shakspeare knew much more 
of each other than either had any ambition to 
record. We know but too well how little sayis- 
faction Bacon could have had in recalling to no- 
tice the proceedings against Essex and South- 
ampton, in which a tragedy of Richard II. form- 
ed a prominent feature. This tragedy, altered 
for the occasion, the actors were bribed to play 
the night before Essex’s insurrection, to inflame 
the public mind; and I cannot but suspect that 
Shakspeare himself was employed by Southemp- 
ton on this occasion, and that Southampton’s 
long friendship and munificent patronage of 
Shakspeare date from this event; and if so, there 
was good reason why Bacon and Shakspeare 
should not have much Tiked bringing their names 
together.—Notes and Queries. C. 








A BUSSIAN PRIEST. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
A RUSSIAN PRIEST. 


Some years since, a remarkable work appeared 
in Russia, Memoirs of a Russian Priest, edited by 
Ivan Golovine. A French translation of it was 
published in Paris in 1849; but hitherto, so far 
as we can ascertain, it has remained unknown in 
this country. Passing events give peculiar in- 
terest to details illustrative of Russian manners 
and customs; and our pt monk, writing from 
a Russian monastery of the Order of St. Basil, 
says :* “ When this history shall see the light, it 
will be too late to tear out my eyes, for they will 
be closed by death. I shall be deaf to the re- 
proaches it will excite. May they not extinguish 
the truths which I tell!” 

“TI was born,” says our anonymous writer, “in 
1782, at Porkhov, of the apes J caste. My fa- 
ther was a priest, and my mother a priestess— 
popadia—a title given to the wife of a priest, al- 
though she does not in any way participate in 
the sacred office. From the cradle, therefore, I 
was destined to the service of the church; for it 
is a rule, from which it is very difficult to obtain 
a dispensation, that the son of a priest must fol- 
low his father’s profession. 

“ At the age of nine years, I was placed in the 
seminary of Pskov. Even now, its very name 
causes a shudder to pass through me, at the re- 
collection of what I suffered there from cold. I 
fancy I still see the slender wooden tower; I can 
hear the tinkling bell which summoned us to 
study, and the hoarse voice of the inspecting 
monk ; I recall the gloomy passages in which we 
’ were crowded, while awaiting the opening of the 
classes ; but the memory of the intense cold I 
endured, freezes me whenever it recurs. I spent 
thirteen years at the seminary in learning what it 
took me but one year to forget. 

“The government allowed 2000 paper rubles 
(about £90) for the annual support of forty in- 
tern pupils, and the payment of some twenty pro- 
fessors. It was therefore not surprising that our 
apartments were left unwarmed even in the depth 
of winter. The piercing air, when far below 
freezing-point, found no other corrective than the 
pupils’ breath. In winter, our studies commenc- 
ed before sunrise. We rushed pell-mell into a 
gloomy hall, and crowded together until the 
class-rooms opened. In order to warm ourselves, 
we used to box and wrestle. The entry of the 
inspecting monk, half asleep, and more than half 
drunk, always reduced us to silence; but not con- 
tent with this result, he used regularly to seize 
the first luckless wight who came near him, and 
transfer him to the porter, who had the charge 
of administering the rod. In this way, the inno- 
cent suffered quite as often as the guilty. There 
were extern pupils -in the establishment, who 
were lodged and fed by their parents; and in- 
terns, or boursaks, who were necessarily orphans. 
On my father’s death, which took place when I 
wes in my fourteenth year, I was admitted 
amongst the latter. 

“ As to our food, they certainly gave us meat; 


* The book professes to be a posthumous publi- 
cation. 
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but what meat! Our hunger was much more fre- 
quently appeased by ill-treatment and want of 
exercise than by food. 

* For our dress, each boursak received a frock- 
coat and a touloup, or sheep-skin pelisse, every 
three years, and a felt carpet, which served him 
as a bed during his whole sojourn at the seminary. 
A very small sum was also allowed for cap, 
boots, and linen. 

“There were six classes in our seminary, 
whose studies professed to include the whole 
range of human learning; but the performance 
differed much from the promise. I was consider- 
ed one of the best pupils ; yet, with the exception 
of Latin, everything I know was learned after I 
left the Pte? avo Sol During the latter part 
of my sojourn there, I was made teacher of Ger. 
man, although I never knew a word of that lan- 
guage. All our professors were monks ; and the 
ignorance of the Russian monks is notorious. 
Amongst them, audacity supplied the place of 
learning ; and if there be more merit in teaching 
what we do not know than what we do, they cer- 
tainly possessed that merit in a high degree. 
As they always had the book open before 
them, and followed the pupils in their recita- 
tions, they themselves usually learned a little in 
the end. 

“T never had much vocation for the ecclesias- 
tical profession ; nor was my sojourn at the se- 
minary calculated to overcome the dislike I felt 
at the idea of becoming a priest. Indeed, there 
are very few individuals amongst the Russian 
priesthood who embrace their profession as a 
matter of choice. The tyranny to which they are 
subjected is most oppressive. In the district of 
Kholm, a priest had nm consulted by the pea- 
sants on the question as to whether they had a 
right to appeal to the authority of government 
against the tyranny of their masters. The papa 
wrote to St. Petersburg, to a functionary with 
whom he was acquainted. He received an an- 
swer to the effect, that all discontented serfs who 
complain are severely punished—one-half of the 
hair and beard is shorn, and they are branded as 
rebels and liars. The papa shewed this letter to 
the peasants, and for doing so, he was banished 
to Siberia. Another priest employed a portion 
of the parochial revenues in repairing the church; 
for this he was brought to trial, and sentenced to 
be transferred to a remote and desert parish. 
The poor man was so overwhelmed with grief, 
that he died ere the sentence could be carried in- 
to effect. Having some aptitude for study, I 
wished to become a lay-professor in one of the 
colleges ; but my intention having come to the 
ears of the fos Beasone wm his high reverence 
caused me to be informed, that if I persisted in 
my design, he would use his influence to have 
me made a soldier. Knowing that opposition 
would be vain, I resigned myself to my fate, and 
became a priest.” 

As a necessary preliminary to ordination, our 
author took a wife. His next step im life was to 
become chaplain to a rich landed proprietor, 
named Streschneff. This gentleman, although 
unhappily, through his French education, a free- 
thinker in matters of religion, appears to have 
treated the priest in a far more kind and liberal 
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manner than is usual in Russia, where the lower 
clergy are almost invariably regarded as a de- 
graded caste. His son, Alexis, an amiable young 
man, and captain in the Russian army, during 
one of his visits to his home, took so strong a 
liking to his father’s chaplain, that he invited him 
to oe him in the approdching campaign 
against the French—it was in 1807—promising 
him the post of regimental chaplain. The pro- 
posal seems to have been very agreeable to the 
papa; and accordingly, having obtained permis- 
sion from the archbishop of the diocese, he and 
his young friend speedily found themselves on 
the road to St. Petersburg. 

“Nothing,” he says, “ was talking of on our 
journey but the great victory gained by the Rus- 
sians over the French at Eylau. I could not, 
however, help suspecting that the victory on our 
side was not quite so real. 

“ Besides the divine services which I had to 
perform for the regiment, it was my duty to 
teach the soldiers to repeat the names and titles 
of the imperial family. This lesson took place 
every Saturday ; and I confess I could never en- 
dure to witness the blows which these poor 
people received for making the slightest mistake 
in the titles or order of precedence of the mem- 
bers of the august house. In the month of 
March 1807, we rejoined Benningsen and the 
chief body of the army on the shores of the Pre- 
geland the Alle. The state of the troops was 
deplorable ; provisions ran short, and the men 
were discontented at not being commanded by a 
Russian. We, chaplains, were expected to sup- 
port and encourage the minds of the soldiers, 
and prettily some of us accomplished the task. 
Superstition came in aid of the stick—that great 
Russian captain. The soldier, having given his 
oath to serve the czar to the last drop of his 
blood, thought he should go to perdition if he 
drew back ; to paradise, if he died with courage. 
Our business was to fan this flame. “ Take 
courage,” some of my colleagues used to say; 
“it is only in this world that you will have to 
serve the nobles ; in the next, they will be placed 
on funereal piles, and you will have to fetch 
wood to burn them.” Some of the fellows, when 
they were certain of not being overheard by their 
officers, would reply; “We shall have to go a 
long distance for the wood.” 

he Russian is by nature a soldier; and the 
blindness of his rulers must be very great, when 
they think it necessary to sustain his courage by 
the terror of blows. 

“T shall not enter into any details of the cam- 
paign until the battle of Friedland. That was 
a disastrous day for me; for my brave and kind 

oung friend, Alexis Streschneff fell in action. 

is ey showed some reluctance to ad- 
vance. Many in the ranks cried out : “ Whither 
$s the German leading us?” Alexis brandishing 
his sword exclaimed: “If a German commands 

ou, a Russian leads you on. Forward!” Scarce- 
y had he spoken, when a ball struck him in the 
breast. Some soldiers raised him in their arms 
and bore him to the rear. I was with him in- 
stantly ; he pressed my hand, invoked my bless- 
ing, and murmuring, “ Tell my father that my 
last thought was for him!” expired. 


A RUSSIAN PRIEST. 


“Soon afterwards the rout became complete 
Ten or twelve soldiers might be seen carrying 
one wounded man, as an excuse for getting away 
from the combat. One general of the Guards 
passed close by me. The Grand Duke Constan- 
tine asked him where he was going. ‘I have 

t the colic,’ he replied, pressing his hand on 

is stomach. 

“Absorbed in grief for my friend, 1 followed 
in the retreat mechanically. A Cossack sold me 
a French horse for two ducats. I found linen 
and tobacco concealed in the saddle; yet every 
one told me I paid much too | asum. The 
animal, however, was of essential service to me 
‘in our rapid flight to the frontier. After hav- 
ing crossed it, we burned the bridge over the 
Niemen ; and shortly afterwards the two emperors 
had their memorable meeting on the raft at Tilsit. 

“ On returning to Russia, our regiment passed 
through the government of Pskov, my native 
district. We halted two days at Petschora, where 
there is a rich monastery. The superior invited 
me to dinner, together with the colonel and some 
of the officers. He showed us the treasures of 
the monastery, of which the greater part was given 
by Ivan IV., surnamed the Terrible. When this 
tyrant came into Lithuania, Cornelius the supe 
rior of the convent, represented to him that, ow- 
ing to its proximity to the frontier, the monaste- 
ry was in danger of being attacked by the ene- 
my, and asked and obtained permission to fortify 
it. When the war was ended, the czar passed 
again through Petschora, and, forgetting the per- 
mission which he had granted, flew into a fearful 
passion at the sight of the towers and ramparts 
which had been raised. Cornelius coming to 
meet him, the czar struck him down with the 
blow of a club on his head, and laid him dead at 
his feet. So far is matter of history ; but the le- 
gend goes on to say, that the holy man picked 
up his head, tucked it under his arm, and then 
quietly stepped down into the vaults where he 
still reposes. Remorse seized upon Ivan, as soon 
as his fury was passed; by way of atonement, 
he bestowed a quantity of valuables on the mo- 
nastery. He was the most pious and most cruel 
of tyrants. Streschneff was right when he said. 
that the atrocities of sovereigns were by no means 
prevented by the faith which they professed. 

“ One of our officers discovered in the monas 
tery a monk vowed to solitude, a skhimnik, and 
spoke to us of him with enthusiasm. I express- 
ed a desire to see him ; but the superior dissuad- 
ed me, saying he was a particularly uninterest- 
ing drunkard.” 

Becoming tired of his semi-military career, our 
author resigned his post of chaplain, and occu- 
pied himself in extending his own literary ac- 
quirements, and in instructing the sons of some 
nobles. His account of his adventures is inter- 
mingled with some piquant anecdotes. Speak- 
ing of the death of the Emperor Paul I, he says: 
‘After this event, it was ordered to be proclaim- 
ed in every church that his majesty had died in 
consequence of a “violent stroke of apoplexy.” 
A village priest, ignorant of the terms of medi- 
cal policy, could make nothing of the word apo- 
plexy, and substituted for it a Russian phrase 





which has nearly the same sound, po pleschi (on 
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the forehead) ; so that he was understood to de- 
clare that his majesty had died from a “ violent 
stroke on the forehead.” As it happened, this 
version was strictly correct.” 

Having got into afew mundane scrapes, our 

riest resolved to retire into a monastery, where 
- employed a portion of his abundant leisure in 
writing the work before us, of which the greater 
portion consists in an account of the Greek 
Church. Amongst other curious remarks, he 
says that the reason for mingling hot water with 
the sacramental wine, is to imitate the natural 
temperature of blood. “There are five kinds of 
bread for the holy communion (prosvira). They 
are made in the form of two circles, placed one 
upon the other, and are manufactured by the 
widow of a priest or deacon, who thus gains her 
livelihood. These five kinds are—the bread of 
Jesus Christ ; that of the Virgin ; that of the 
saints ; the bread of the living; and the bread of 
the dead. Each sort bears the stamp J. N. R. J. 
(Jesus Nazarenus Rex Judeorum). The bread 
of Jesus Christ is cut through; they take a tri- 
angular piece from the upper portion, and from 
the bread of the living they cut besides as many 
bits as there are members of the imperial family. 
All these pieces are put into the vase of the sacred 
wine. The bread of Jesus Christ is distributed 
in small bits to the communicants; the other 
kinds are given exclusively to the privileged 
classes, to the most influential nobles, and the 
most generous merchants in the parish. 

“In baptism, they have disused the practice of 
plunging the newly-born infant into cold water, 
which, in such a climate as that of Russia se- 
riously compromised its life. At present the wa- 
ter is warmed, and they expel the evil spirit from 
it by breathing over it three times, in such a 
manner as each time to describe the sign of the 
cross. If the child happens to have any hair, 
the priest cuts it off, folds it in wax and throws 
it into the water. Donot ask me what is the sig- 
nification of this custom: I have never been 
able to explain it to myself, although I have so 
often practised it. At burials, a paper is placed 
in the hand of the corpse, which is meant to ac- 
pry od him into the other world. It is a prayer 
for the remission of all sins, voluntary and invo- 
luntary. A sort of sacred porridge (kou-tia) is 
blessed and placed on the coffin of the deceased, 
and also in other parts of the church. It is com- 
posed of a strange mixture: the wheat and rice 
figure the resurrection ; the honey, the joys of 
Heaven ; the other ingredients are mere accesso- 
ries. Inthe villages, it is customary to give half 
this food, as well as half the Easter-bread, to the 
priest and his assistants. 

Of all ceremonies in the Greek Church, the 
strangest is that of the anathema. I remember 
being present at it at St. Petersburg, in the Kasan 
cathedral. It takes place on the second Sunday 
in Lent. The archdeacon, with his deep voice, 
pronounces an anathema on the memory of Ma- 
zeppa and of Stenka Krazine, while the old arch- 
bishops, in their sepulchral tones, repeat at each 
name, “ Anathema!” “Anathema!” repeats 
the archdeacon, “ against those who do not ob- 
serve Lent.” “Anathema!” answer the old 
prelates between their teeth, and laughing in their 





sleeves, as they consider that they of all others 
deserve that malediction. What can be more 
barbarous than this custom? One must have a 
great contempt for a people whom one seeks to 
frighten by such means ; and yet the czar, who 
introduced this practice, did not deceive himself 
as to the effect which he expected from it. The 
visible trembling of the crowd at each anathema, 
proved that it was not the vaults of the church 
alone that were shaken. 

Our priest seems to be quite as fully aware of 
the civil and military, as of the religious abuses 
prevalent in his country. According to him, the 
late emperor was very far from being popular 
amongst his subjects. He says : — 

“A confessor one day asked an officer of the 
Guards if he feared God. 

“No,” was the reply : “I love Him and I do 
not fear Him.” 

The priest then inquired if he loved the em- 

ror. 

“No,” said the officer: “I fear him, and I do 
not love him.” 

A few days afterwards, this candid officer was 
transferred with the same rank into a regiment 
of the line, which was a severe penalty, as the 
grades in the Guards are two degrees higher than 
those in the army. I could name both the con- 
fessor and the officer, but refrain doing so lest it 
might injure the latter. 

In a work published several years ago, it is cu- 
rious to read the following anecdote : —“ The em- 
petor, in one of his excursions, was upset in his car- 
riage while passing through the Government of 
Tambov, and broke his collar bone. While in bed, 
he asked for a book, and they brought him a vol- 
ume of the Russian pgm ome Dictionary. Under 
the letter B, he found a eulogistic article on Louis 
Bonaparte ; and after having read it, he wrote in 
pencil on the margin: “ The censors must be rep- 
rimanded: Prince Louis is nothing but a——” 

Our author gives an interesting account of the 
rise of the schism between the Greek and Roman 
Churches ; as also of the various attempts made 
since the year 1593 to reunite them under the ti- 
tle of The United Greek Church, which ac- 
knowledges the pope’s supremacy. The professors 
of this form of religion in Russia were most cra- 
elly persecuted by the Czar Nicholas. The de- 
tails of the cruelties practised towards the heroic 
Nuns of Minsk, are most graphically given in the 
work before us ; but they are too well known to 
be reproduced here. 

We shall conclude our extracts from these me- 
moirs with an anecdote of Prince Menschikoff, 
which he is said to have related himself : — 

“ The devil,” said Prince Menschikoff, “ came 
one day to claim my soul — “ So,” said I, “it is 
the soul of the Minister of the Navy you require ? 
Well, there are two of them — I, who overlook the 
affairs of the salt-water ; and Count Kleinmin- 
chel, who presides over the fresh-water canals 
and rivers : go, look for him ! 

“ Off went the fiend; but he soon returned, 
making an infernal uproar. 

‘“ You have deceived me,” he cried to the 
prince; “ you sent me to that other fellow!” 

oe Well a ” 

*“ Well! he has no soul!”’ 





COLERIDGE'S LECTURES ON SHAKSPEARE. 
aE Fy ae . So ars 
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generally, more 
riends, and of be m one of the few 
of his eéntemporaties at Christ’s Hospital that 
now remain. 

Mr. Cotrier, in his communication to “N. 
& Q.” states, that “for Coleridge’s third Iecture, 
and indeed for the remainder of the series, he 
made no preparation, and was liked better than 
ever, and vociferously and heartily cheered. The 
reason was obvious, for what came from the heart 
of the speaker went warm to the heart of the 
hearer; and though the illustrations might not 
be so good, yet being extemporaneous, and often 
from objects immediately before his eyes, they 
made more impression, and seemed to have more 
aptitude.” 

In the first edition of Coleridge's Literary Re-- 
mains,* vol. ii. p. 4, is a letter from him to Mr. 
Britton, in which he thus correctly corroborates 
Mr. Cortrer’s description of the delivery of his 
thoughts and feelings at his lectures: 

“ The day of the lecture, till the hour of com- 
mencement,” Mr. Coleridge says, “ I devote to 
the consideration, What of the mass before me 
is best fitted to answer the purposes of a lecture ? 
that is, to keep the audience awake and interest- 
ed during the delivery, and to leave a sting be- 
hind; that is, a disposition to study the subject 
anew, under the light of a new principle. Seve- 
ral times, however, partly from apprehension re- 
specting my health and animal spirits, partly 
from my wish to possess copies that might after- 
wards be marketable among the publishers, I 
have previously written the lecture; but before 
I had proceeded twenty minutes I have been 
obliged to push the MS. away, and give the sub- 
ject a new turn. Nay, this was so notorious, 
that many of my auditors used to threaten me, 
when they saw any number of written papers on 
my desk, to steal them away, declaring they 
never felt so secure of a good lecture as when 
they perceived that I had not a single scrap of 
writing before me. I take far, far more pains 
than would go to the set composition of a lec- 
ture, both by varied reading and by meditation ; 
but for the words, illustrations, etc., I know al- 
most as little as any one of the audience (that 
fgg those of anything like the same education 
with myself) a they will be five minutes be- 
fore the lecture begins. Such is my way, for 
such is my nature ; and in attempting any other 
I should only torment myself in order to disap- 


*In this volume are many extracts, taken from 
a MS. common-place book in my possession. 
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point amy audita pore myself during the 
elivery I mean ; Iprin’ respects it w 
be a much shorter. asier task to deliver 


cai 


tion. 


’ ’ 
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“J shall nevgr forget the effect his conversa- 
tion made upon me at the first meeting. It 
struck mo as-somethipg not only quite out of 
the ordinary course of things, but as an intellect- 


‘ual exhibition almost matchless; there seemed 


to be no dish like Coleridge’s conversation to 
feed upon, and no information so varied and so 
instructive as his own. The orator rolled him- 
self up as it were in his chair, and gave he most 
unrestrained indulgence to his speech ; and how 
fraught with acuteness and originality was that 
speech ; and in what copious,and elegant periods: 
did it flow! As I retired homewards, I thought 
a second Johnson had visited the earth, to make 
wise the sons of men ; and regretted that I could 
not exercise the powers of a second Boswell, to 
record the wisdom and the eloquence which had 
that evening flowed from the orator’s lips. It 
haunted me as I retired to rest. It drove away 
slumber; or, if I lapsed into sleep, there was 
Coleridge—his snuff-box and ‘kerchief before my 
eyes!—his mildly beaming look, his occasional- 
ly deep tone of voice, and the excited features 
of his physiognomy. The manner of Coleridge 
was rather emphatic than dogmatic, and thus he 
was generally and satisfactorily listened to. It 
might be said of Coleridge, as Cowper has so 
happily said of Sir Philip Sidney, that he was 
the ‘ warbler of poetic prose.’ 

“ There was always this characteristic feature 
in his multifarious conversation: it was delicate, 
reverend, and courteous. The chastest ear could 
drink in no startling sound; the most serious 
believer never had bis bosom ruffled by one scep- 
tical or reckless assertion. Coleridge was emi- 
nently simple in his manner: thinking and 
speaking were his delight; and he would some- 
times seem, during the most fervid moments of 
discourse, to be abstracted from all and every- 
thing around and about him, and to be basking 
in the sunny warmth of his own radiant imagi- 
nation.”—Dibdin’s Reminiscences, part 1. p. 253. 

Your readers will, I trust, excuse this ebulli- 
tion of feeling and regard for an endeavor to 
pourtray my reminiscences of an old and valued 
friend and schoolfellow, who printed for him, 
while resident at Calne in Wiltshire, the origi- 
nal edition of his Biographia Literaria, 1817. 
Coleridge also, when resident in Bristol, contri- 
buted to the columns of Feliz Farley's Journal, 
of which I was the proprietor and editor, where 
appeared also some brief notices of his lectures 
upon Shakspeare delivered there; but my igno- 
rance of short-hand deprived me of the pleasure 
of making full of reports.—Notes and Queries. 








